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WHY SHE FORSOOK HIM; 
on, 
THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH. 


By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” 
“That Young Person, etc.” 
pei 
CHAPTER XII. 


MRS. MARY SMITH. 


There red-eyed murder stalks in fashion grim, 
And want and sin and avarice 
Wait on him. 


_Mr, .Stonn half regretted going to the wedding, 
since it kept him a whole day away from his beloved 
oftice, and when he arrived therethe following morn- 
ing he eagerly demanded who had been during his 
absence, 

The clerk mentioned a string of names of more or 


Oup Pray, 


. less importance, adding that one person who refused 


to leave her name had been twice, and seemed much 
disappointed to hear of Mr. Stone’s absenc>, She 
Was to return that day at twelve o’clock, 

“** What sort of a person, Jones ?” 

Long habitude had made the clerk expert in de- 
scribing his employer's visitors. 

“A country person, sir—poor enough she looked— 
tallish, and given to stoop. She would not believe 
at first that you were really absent,”’ 

“ What age ?” 

“TI couldn’t say just. Field work ages so. She 
looked sixty, turned, but I daresay she was much 
tess. ‘Will you see her, sir, when she comes ?” 

“Oh, yes, send her in,’? said Mr. Stone, with 
assumed carelessness. 

It was a strange figure who had demanded the 
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[MY LapY’s VisIToR.] 


confidential agent, bent and shrunken more from 
labour than years, the face and hands brown and 
wrinkled till they resembled leather more than 
human flesh, the hair thin and groy, the eyes bright 
and sharp, as though their owner had to use more 
than a little cunning to preserve herself a humble 
place in lite. 

A very humble place, judging from her short skirt 
of faded cotton, her well-worn boots and thin shawl, 
still more from the pinched, haggard features and 
careworn face, 

No fancied wrong, no imaginary ill, had brought 
this woman to Mr. Stone. She possessed no clothes 
but those she wore, no money to pay the railway fare 
to Leadon, so she had tramped on foot from her 
na‘ive village, and want and poverty having robbed 
her of her strength, she had taken four weary days to 
trudge fifty miles, and all this to seo Mr. Stone, so, 
poor creature, perhaps she had a right to be angry 
when she heard he was absent. 

She had not believed the clerk at first, and had 
returned in the afternoon to see if he still held to 
the same tale, 

Poverty makes one so distrustful. But tho clerk 
was honest. 

It was nothing fresh to him, strange people want- 
ing to see Mr. Stone, so he told the weary wandorer 
to come again in the morning, and at last, convinced 
of his good faith, she went away, hungry, fgotsore, 
and disappointed, with one solitary coppur in her 


ket. 

Peshe spent the penny in @ loaf. She passed the 
night as the homeless must do when they cannot pay 
for o shelter. : 

If they are too proud or too respectable for the 
casual ward of a workhouse, under an archway, in 
an empty shed, on a door step—any where so that they 
escape the vigilance of the police. ; 

She had no watch, but she waited outside the 
office till the nearest church clock chimed twelve, 
and at the first stroke she pulled the bell. 





The clork received -hér-givilly. One of the chief 
things required of him, wa jvility. He was paid so 
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much a year for it, and he distributed it alike to his 
master’s clients. 

Some were disguised, some were rich who looked 
the poorest, 

He would have been an unfortunate man had he 
a judged by appearances. The woman could 
hardly return his greeting, she was so anxious. 

“Is he come ?”’ sie cried. 

“Yes; this way.” 

Jones opened a door. She followed, and a minute 
later found herself face’to face with the confidential 
agent, 

He scanned her attentively. John Stone rarely 
forgot a face, and he knew at once that he had seep 
her before, when he could not remember, probably 
long ago, when the world had not dealt so hardly 
with her, and her withered, wrinkled face had becn 
softer and more womanly. 

Evidently she wanted something of him, from her 
> ne to the clerk and her blank silence to him. 
self, 

He guessed sho had eome to beg, and was collecting 
her powers for this to her new trade. 

** You wished to see me?’ he said, abruptly. 
“State your business shortly. My time is precious.’’ 

** Don’t send me away, sir. Don’tye, now. Just 
hear me, for mercy’s sake! I’s come all the way a 
tramp to see ye.” 

** What is it you want ?’’ inquired the agent, less 
sharply. ‘‘ Don’t be frightened, my good woman. 
Speak out.” 

‘It’s yourself, sir, that’s Mr. Stone ?’’ sho asked, 
anxiously. 

** Yes, John Stono, Confidential Agent.’’ 

‘Aye. Isee ye don’t remember me, sir. 
I’m more chinged than yourself.” 

Tho agout saw it was useless to hurry her. He must 
wait patiently if he would know the object of her 
visit. 

“ Sit down,” he said, kindly. ‘ Well, and so we 
have mot before, What is your name ?” 

** Mary Smith,” 

Mr, Steno looked sharply at her to sco if she were 
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290 
trifling, but the poor creature was ineapable of it. 
Evidently her amswer was true, though it told him 
nothing. 

He had known hosts of Smiths in his life, and not 
a few had been cal!ed Mary. : 

The agont w.s at a loss, This woman was evi- 
dently no common beggar. She seemed a hard-work- 
ing villager. 

She would not have tramned to London merely to 
appeal for charity, Besides, why single him out for 
her application? He had no reputation for gene- 
rosity. 

“And where have I 
Smith ?”’ 

‘*Ah, sir, surely ye haven’t forgotten it? It’s 
nigh one-and-twenty year ago—if it ain’t quite— 
ye come down to our village, Eston, and made an 
offer to: my man. You came down to our village 
more than once. I was younger myself then, and 
hadn’t been married so very long.” 

Mr. Stone had evidently discovered the clué to 
the woman’s identity. A sudden light came into 
his eves. 

He rose and locked the door, then, turning to his 
companion, said : 

“J remember you perfectly, Mrs, Smith. etus 
have no beating about the bush. I know who you 
are now, and before you leave this room I shall 
know what you want,” 

Mrs. Smith watched theagent closely, she saw that 
he was more than a match for her in cunning, end 
that she could gain nothing by making him her 
enemy, so she began dolefully : 

** We be poor folks, sir, and we Jon’t give nothing 
fornothing.”’ 

“ My good woman,’’ returned the agorit, withont’a 
shade of annoyance, * I have no intention of asking 
you for anything.” 

** You bea yentleman,” she rejoined, complain- 
ingly, “and my man and me thought as how ye'd 
keep your promise.” 

“Mrs, Smith, the-only promise I made to you and 
your man, was to give you fivesovereigus. I paid you 
twenty-one years ago.” 

“ Aye, und they went in drink, es everything else 
do that Bill gets hold on, but that wasn’t all, Mister 
Stone; you telled us if we kept quiet, you might 
have want of us somo day, and we'd be well paid: 
well, sir, wo’s been a ke ping quiet ever since, and 
we hain’t heard a word on you, nor on the pay 
neither. Yo hasn’t behaved like a gentleman, sir, 
and I’m come to tell you so!” 

“You have come for something else,”’ replied Mr. 
Stone, with inimitable calm, “I don’t imagine Mrs. 
Smith, that you have walked to London, merely to 
express your opinion of my conduct. You sre 
keeving something bick. What is it?” 

“Folks do say,” began the woman, mysteriously, 
“that them as buys the body of a dead child are in 
danger of the law.” 

“ And these who sell it are in greater,’”’ 

** Look ye here, sir, I hain’t come here to measure 
words with you. I’m a plain, hard-working woman, 


but I knows a thing or two, and nothing won't alter 
; ” 














secn you before, Mrs. 


‘* What do you know, Mrs. Smith ?” 

“Ye wants the business you came to Eston about 
kept quiet, well then, there must be someone else as 
wants it told right out, is that plain?” 

“ Pericctly.”’ 

** Well then, if you won’t give us nothing for holding 
our tongues, why we must go to them as’ll pay us 
to apeak,” 

** You reason like a lawyer, my good woman, but 
you have forgotten what a lawyer always remem- 
bers.”’ 

* And what’s that?” 

* Proofs.”’ 

** No, Thain’t. I followed yon that day, not from 
spite, but because I wasn't quite bad, and if I'd sold 
you my child I meant to see what ‘ld become of her. 
Oh! I know all about it, “Isaw the pale lady who 
lived at the white cottage take the baby, and when 
the tall gentloman came and fetched herI never knew 
quite weil as you’d stolen their child, and ’ad given 
’em my dead girl in its place.” 

“What more do you know ?”’ 

‘That's about all, but I reckon you’d better come 
to terms, sir.” 

“Why have you kept silent so long ? 

The woman did not know what to answer. She 
would not confess the truth, that she had thought 
the chance of obtaining anything from iim so very 
small that she had needed to be brought very low 
to try it. 

The agent reflected deeply. 

** What are you doing at Eston, Mrs. Smith?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

“Tain't doing nothing but starve,” returned the 
woman, Sullenly. ‘The man he spends his time in 
the ‘Spotted Bear.’ I's two g'rls in service, and the 
other six is at home, with no one but me to keep & 
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roof over their heads, or get ’em & bit o’ bread ‘to f 


eat.” 

“ And if I send-you away what will you de?” 
She could not threaten—she knew it was in vain. 
His séarching eyes looked her through and through. 
She answered, cowedly: 

‘I's a brother somewhere in London, I thought 
maybe as he'd give me something. If not we must 
needs go into the ‘house.’ I daren’t risk another 
winter, We were well nigh clammed last.” 

“So you confess you are powerless? Ah, Mrs. 
Smith, you had better have come to me in a different 
fashion. I would have putyou in the way of earning 
something.”’ 

**Qouldn’t ye do it now, sir. I’m sure I’m mortal 
sorry, but when one’s a-starving one tries every- 
thing.” 

“Come, you are not so bad as all that.” 

“'Tin’t far off, sir. I spent my last penny yes- 
terday. I slept in the streets, and I ain’t had a bit 
of food between my lips this blessed day.”’ 

Mr. Stone made noanswer. He unlocked the door, 
pe.ssed into the outer office, and gave an order to his 
clerk, 

When he came back Mrs. Smith made a last 
entreaty. 

“ Won't you please do something forus,;sir? It’s 
so dreadful to be hungry.” 

The clerk entered followed by a boy bearing a tray 
with Mr. Stone’s dinner, which was always sent in 
from a neighbouring restaurant. 

To-day he must have ordered two dinners, for 
thore seemed a double supply of everything. Mrs. 
Smith lecked at the tray with longing eyes. The 
boiled ‘beef and carrots seemed to her ambrosia, and 
she.almost cried at the sigut of the pease pudding, 


“Sirs. Smith,” said the agent, when they were 
alone, “‘you are going to dine with me, after 
that we will ‘talk a little.” e 


He passeil ‘her one of the plates of beef and the 
largest piece of pudding. 

In spite of his economical tendencies, Mr. Stone 
did not regret the investment. He knew hisshilling 
was well spent, since it purchased Mrs. Sniith’s 
services, and shecould be very uséfal to him, ‘She 
set'to work eagetly, as though she feared he might 
repent his offer. 

hen not avestige of the repast remained her 
host asked : 

*« Was the beef good ?” 

“Prime.” 

“And the pudding ?” 

“Lovely.” ' 

**You have had one five pounds from me, Mrs, 
Sutith, so you know pay good money. ‘Now, how 
would you like to earn another.” 

*Jyor’, sir,” said the poor creature, doubtless 
thinking of the many good dinners to be purchased 
with suchasum. “I’d work nightand day. I'd go 
down on my bended knees.” 

“I want you to do nothing of the kind, but 
simply to do an errand for me.” 

“What is it, sir?” 

“To takea letter and wait for.an answer.”’ 

‘‘Give me the letter, sir, and I’m off at once.” 

‘*Gently—gently. I told you we must talk a little 
first. Now, this history that you have toldme, I 
suppose you could tell it to someone else,’’ 

** Yes, sure sir.”’ 

“Can you write ?”’ 

She shook her head sadly : 

“ Nor read neither.” 

Mr. Stono sat down at his desk and wrote a fow 
lines, foided the paper, and placed it in an envelope. 

“This is an introduction to your story, Mrs. 
Smith. Now, you will take the train to Belleville, 
and then ask your way to the Hall, Do you under- 
stand ?”’ 

« Yes, sir.’’ 

** You will ask to see Lady Yorke, and you will 
give her this letter. They may refuse her ladyship, 
but you are not to takea refusal ; recollect you must 
see her.” 

Trust me for that, sir.’’ 

“ You must describe all you remember to her, 
Don’t forget the ‘ pale lady and the tall gentleman,’ 
and how your little dead child disappeared. Lastly, 
look her full in the face and say, ‘ My lady, your 
step-daughter is alive.” 

“ Aud if she won’t hear me, sir ?”’ 

“ You will ask to see her husband, Sir Roland.” 

“6 Ah.” 

“ You understand me, I see,”’ said the agent, hastily. 
** One thing more; if my lady offers you money you 
are to refuse it.” 

** Refuse it, ob, sir.’’ 

** Come, come, I pay you five pounds, that is pretty 
well for one day’s work ; besides I'll helpyou to find 
your brother, and make an appeal to his feelings.”’ 

“ When shall I start, sir ?”’ 

“ Now,” said Mr. Stone, eading the way into the 
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when he not.only handed in Mrs. Smith, but tooka 
seat beside her. , 

Mr. Stone had studied the corventionalities, and 
honoured then with a strict observance. There- 
foré he stopped the cab before a cheap outfitters, by 
whose help Mrs. Smith was transformed into a very 
resvectable-looking person. 

Dressed. in a comfortable ‘linsey gown, cloth 
jacket, and black straw bonnet, her hands hidden in 
a muff, and a veil covering her wrinkled face, she 
might have been taken for an old-fashioned servant. 

Mr. Stone eyed his protégé with great satisfaction, 
Then they regained their cab and went on to the 
railway station, where Mrs, Smith was safely 
bestowed in the train, with a return ticket in hor 
hand and orders to come and report progress to- 
morrow. 

The agent had acted promptly. This woman had 
come to him at twolve $ clock with no very friendly 
intentions, by three she was converted to his 
interests and starting on a mission of importance. 

She seemed a strange messenger, but she was the 
only one he could send on such an employ. She 
Acnew-enough to succeed, and tvo little tocompro- 
mise him if she failed. 

Belleville Hall had been the home of the Yorkes 
for ages; it was one of those beautiful estates that 
only in England belong to a private gentleman. 

Nature seemed to have been indulgent ; ome 
Surrey hills, approached by an avenue of gran 
treet, while its grounds “ down in flower 

e° 


gardens and grassy aweeps to of the river. 
All was ‘so petfest that the beholder forgot that 


this fair poe ones Sean) ‘wes in reality little more 
in her boudoir tho after- 
noon of Mts. Snvith’s 

She wasGoing nothing, and feeling dull—she gene- 
rally weed@ull inthe country unless the house was 
filled -with visitors, 

‘She was proud of Belleville-as'a posscasion, but a¢ 
@ residence she hated:it. 

Strange anomaly. 

She had long ceased to-care for her husband, and 
” she was jeslous of the few months of wedded 

ife he had spent there with his first wife. 

She detested the mere mention of her ecessor, 
frowned on any of her neighbours who ventured to 
allude to “ young Mrs, Yorke ;’ and when sbe 
sat in her place iin the village church, her eyes were 
always turned from the costly tablet that recorded. 
the namo and virtues of Sir Roland's first wife. 

Tt was, the cruclest part of her nature, this mad 
jealousy of the dead; of the poor young girl whom 
her husband had tiewer loved as he had loved her ; 
but Gertruda Yorke was a woman of strong passions, 
and she never struggled against them. She grudged 
every kindly memory, every tender word of the dead 
wife, She never could forgive her for having been 
young and beautiful. 

It was no uncommon thing for my lady to be alone 
of an afternoon, 

She had nevor made a companion of ‘her daughter. 
From a child Juillet had sought from her father 
the sympathy her mother could not give; and since 
Lord Thorne’s last visit a cloud had insensibly 
sprang up between her and Lady Yorke, who, as we 
know, had ardently desired Charley to become her 
son-in-law. 

A footman came in with an embarrassed air. 

** My lady, can you be spoken with ?” 

“IT can see no one, James,’’ was the concise reply- 

“T beg your pardon, tiy lady ; but the person seems 
very urgent, it’s a letter ; she says she was to wait for 
an answer,” 

‘She can give you the letter,” 

“She says, my lady, her orders were only to give it 
to your-ladyship.” 

My lady’s curiosity ‘was ‘aroused, 
determined to see the stranger. 

“ You can:send ber up, James, I daresay it is only 
some charitable petition.” 

Lady Yorke soon saw an elderly woman enter, who 
courtsyed awkwardly, and sesmed amazed at the 
luxury of the boudoir. 

“ Sitdown, my good woman,” said my Indy, amiably, 
“have you a letter for me?” 

“Yes, please your ladyship,” began Mrs, Smith, 
humbly, ‘‘and [ was to be sure and wait for an 
answer.” 

The lady opened the letter carelessly enough, never 
doubting it was an ‘appeal for aid; it was very dif- 
ferent, it bore no signature, and was written in a2 
unknown hand, yet Gertrude Yorke trembled. 

‘ As the legal adviserof Mrs. Mary Smith, we in- 
form you that Madeline Yorke, the only child of Sir 
Roland Yorke, and Madeline, his wife, is still alive. 
Steps will be taken by Mrs. Smith to restore her to 
her father, unless your ladyship’s generosity should 
advise another course. You are requested to answer 
by the bearer.” 


and she 





outer office, and stopping the first cab which passed, 


“Have you read this letter?” asked Lady Yorke, 
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hiding her sutprise, and: firmly believing she was the 
victim ofa deep laid plot./ 

** No, my lady.’’ ; 

* Do you know what it is about?” 

“ My dead baby, perhaps,” hazarded Mary, who was 
not quite at home in ber role. 

“Your dead baby,’ repeated my lady, slowly. 
“ When did it die, was it a girl ?” 

“Nigh twenty-one years ago, my lady, and she 
had a splendid funeral ; the tall gentleman saw to 
that.” 

“ Who do you mean by the tall gentleman.” 

‘Him as belonged to the pale lady.”’ 

“« What lady ?”’ 

‘«She came to stay ic our village with her baby, 
and folks said the child died. He came then with 
an old lady and he ‘cok his wife home, but it warn’t 
for long, she came back the same year and just took 
on and died.’ 

“ Where do you live ?”” 

“ At Eston, my lady.” S 

“In Kent ?’’ 

“ Aye, my lady.” 

A hovrid suspicion came to Lady Yorke, that there 
might be truth in the story. 

Why, after all these years, should people dispute 
the death of the little Madeline ? 

If money were their aim, they would have tried 
before. 

My lady was superstitious—women of her stamp 
always are, 

She knew Ler life hsd been far from faultless, and 
me thought she saw a vengeance preparing for 


er. 

*¢ All this is no proof !’’she cried, suddenly. ‘* Why 
do you come to me ?” 

“Tecan see the gentleman, if you like it better, 
my lady.” 

Lady Yorke’s very lips grew white. 

‘Do you know you have no right to come here ex- 
torting money.” 

“TI haven’t asked fora penny piece,” cried Mary, 
virtnoasly. “T wouldn’t take it, if you offered it 
me 


‘‘ Who sent yon here ?”’ 

“ A gentleman as knows what he’s about,” was 
the oracular response. 

“Leave me,” she said, waving her hand towards 
the door. 

“Shall I go, my Jady, to tell Sir Roland your step- 
daughter is still alive?” asked Mary, slowly. 

“ Wait,” commanded my lady, conquered, in spite 
of herself, by the threat. 
. She opened her desk, and traced the following 
Ines: 4 


“If you can, prove your secret, and name your 
terms to keep it such. G. Y.” 


She placed this missive witha banknote in an en- 
velope, sealed it, and gave it to Mary in perfect 
silence. 

“Good afternoon, my lady,” cried Mra. Smith, 

But her salutation remain unanswered. 

“ How stupid I am to put faith in sucha history,” 
reflected Gertrude, as soon as the spell of her visitor’s 
presence was removed. ‘* Yet if there be truth in 
it, I must spend many another banknote to keep it 
from my husband’s ears. Strange, impossible though 
it seems, I feel it to he true. I have never heard the 
story of the child’s death, I must ask someone—but 
whom? .Ah, I have it!’’ 

She rang a bell, and asked to see Mrs. Robson. 
This was no other than the faithful nurse of Roland’s 
first wife, and ef his eldest child. 

It was singular that she chanced to be at the 
hall, for she served the Dowager Lady Yorke, and 
her home was with her; but Mies Yorke was but 
newly returned from visiting her grandmother. 

Robson had attended her, and Sir Roland himself 
had pressed the old woman to remain a day or two 
in the house, where she had spent so many years of 
faithful service, 

Robson was no favourite with my lady, and enter- 
taiued for her neither respect nor liking; perhaps 
this was nataral, but now Gertrude’s object was to 
make the old nurse talk, and nothing could have 
been more charming than the manner in which she 
received Robson, 

“‘Tsent for you to have a littlechat, as you leave 
us to-morrow,’ she said, with gracious familiarity, 
when Robson had been prevailed on to sit down, ‘I 
hope you will tell your Indy how pleased we have 
been to see you, and how well we think Miss Juillet 
looking.”? 

“TI thank your ladyship,” said Robson, very 
stiffly, 

My lady took from the table a portrait of her 
daughter, and gave it to the old servant. 

“ You know my dear Juillet so well that I am sure 
you will like to have her picture.” 

Robson thawed a little at this; for thongh she 








cordially disliked the mother she had for the daugh- | to deny the mystery that hung over Madeline, but 


ter a sort of feudal attachment, 

“* Tsuppose,”’ said Lady Yorke, suddenly, “Juillet 
does nvt resemble her poor little sister,’’ 

Robson alinost started. 

It was the firsttime my lady had ever spoken of 
her little nursling. 

** No, no, my lady; Miss Madeline took after her 
mamma, only that she had dark hair, poor darling.” 

** She would have been twenty-one ?” 

“ Aye, last Jane, my lady,” ~ 

“ T have often thought,’’ said Lady Yorke, who had 
never really given the subject.a moment’s attention, 
that had the child been hore instead of in that 
little Kentish village, her life. might have been 
saved,”’ 

“* Ah, my lady, I’ve thought that often, too, 
Many’s the time I have cried over the chance that 
made me go out that morning and leave my mistress 
all alone.” 

“What! were you not with her?” 

** No, my lady. She had sent me into the town, 
and it was a long way.” 

“ And when you came back the child was dead ?” 

“ Aye, my mistress had taken her out, poor dear ; 
a thing she'd never done before without me, Tho 
baby frette:!, and she soon cau in with it; then 
the convulsions set in. They sent farand wide fora 
doctor ; he came hours after, too late.” 

“ Poor young mother,” said my lady, with well- 
feigned sympathy. 

“ Aye! She just took and drooped from that day. 
She wouldn't so much as look at the darling in her 
little coffin—no, nor the master neither ; and when 
I brought her a piece of Miss Madeliue’s hair, she 
just shook her head and said, ‘ Keep it yourself, 
Robson, I can’t bear it;’ but I can’t bear to speak of 
that time, my lady; and I’m sure I’m troubling 

ou,” + ; 

“Not at al], Robson,” said my lady, graciously. 
“You can’t think how all this interests me. I had 
never heard it before. I suppose you all came back 
here after the funeral.” 

“* Yes, my lady. My mistress longed for home; 
she only left it twice afterwards, once to go to Lon- 
don and after to Eston, where she died.” 

“ She had friends in London ?” 

“ On, no, my lady; she went on business. Her 
solicitor lived there.” 

“Ab, yes; Mr. Barlow,” said my lady, suggesting 
the first name that occurred to her, hoping that Rob- 
son would contradict her, and say the right one. 

The simple creature fell into the snare, 

“ Why ‘no, my lady; it was Mr. Stone, of Bone- 
court, as my mistress used to go to.” 

“ Ah!” said my’ lady, and her énd being gained, 
she soon found an excuse for dismissing the unsus- 
picious Robson. 





CHAPTER XIII, 
FOR HIS SAKE. 


Turer days had passed since Gerald left Luton 
Rectory, three nights had passed’ since Madei:ne 
promised to be his wife. Her happiness lasted 
still. As yet nothing had come to dim it. Ste be- 
lieved her Jover’s declaration, that he heeded not 
the mystery of her birth. 

Wowanlike, she preferred to owe all to his love, 
and from herheart she rejoiced that she had not 
claimed her heritage, and that she had leit to her 
father the full enjoyment of those good things 
Pearl’s death had given him. 

Three days is not along space of time; anly a 
brief span that passes quickly, and can scon be 
forgotten, but for Madeline those three days were 
remembered long and faithfully in the dark future; 
when the shadow had fallen again on her life, she 
liked to think that once she had been happy, happy 
as the bird in the air, or the flower in the sun- 
shine. 

Another day arose. 

September was over, October had begun, and 
ven? cloud had come in Madeline’s sun- 
shine. 

She had expected.a letter from Gerald, and she 
was disappointed. J 

Since his first short note, she had heard nothing 
of her lover, and now she was uneasy. 

She imagined a hundred reasons for his silence, 
told herself that all must be well, that she was tseo 
exacting, but all the same the spell was broken, 
the first shock had come to her aream, her happi- 
ness was no longer perfect. 

Clare Ashley was as anxious as her friend, for 
she knew what Madeline did not, that Charles had 
received @ letter from Mr. Elton, very polite and 
courteous, yet inquiring pointedly into parent- 


age of Miss Darnley, and requesting a speccy | 


reply. 
The rector answered faithfully. He never tried 





he added many a word of her gentlo goodness and 
true worth; still. he had little hope that Mr. Elton 
would be content, and he said sadly to his wife: 

yee Don’t tell her; let her be happy while she 
may!’ 

“Captain Yorke will be trneto her,” spoke Mrs. 
Ashley, decidedly. 

Yet if she thought her husband over anxious, she 
had her own fears too, and needed to collect all ber 
faith in Gerald to allay them. aa 

She watched Madeline with fond sympathy. She 
was so happy herself, this blithe, cheery, little 
woman, that she could feel for others, and she 
would grieve sorely if any accident befell the woman 
that had sprung up under her eyes. 

“ What are you looking at, Madeline f” she asked, 
coming in from a walk, and finding Miss Darnley 
sitting at the window, her hands—rare thing for 
her—folded:idly on her lap. 

“Tam watching for the second post. It is very 
late to-day, Clare.” - 

“It has passed, dear,’’ said Clare, a little un- 
steadily. ‘“ Don’t fret, Madeline; you will hear to- 
morrow.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said the girl, wistfully, and then she 
went upstairs, 

Just afterwards.a loud double knock resounded 
through the house, to Mrs. Ashley’s surprise, aa 
she wasnot expecting visitors. 

‘‘Who is it, Jane?” she asked quickly, as the 
servant entered. 

‘* A gentleman for Miss Darnley, ma’am !” 

“ What name?” she asked, concealing her 
anxiety, 

‘** He didn’t say, ma’am. It’s quite an old gentle- 
man. He is in the drawing-room.” 

** I will go and tell Miss Darnley.’’ 

She found Madeline eagerly pacing the room in 
an agony of hope and fear. 

She too had heard the knock, and a wild fancy 
had seized upon her that it was Gerald. 

‘* Madeline,” said Mrs. Ashley, tenderly, “a 
gontleman is waiting to see you. I think it must 
be Mr. E}ton !’’ 

* Gerald’s nncle?’’ asked the trembling girl. 

“T think so. He would not give his name, Thera 
is nothing to be frightened at. Remember, dear, it 
is but natural he should wish to see you.” 

** But to see him alone—without Gerald !”’ 

“ Be brave,” urged her friend. ‘‘His coming 
seems to me hopeful.” 

Madeline rose half mechanically. 

“ Where is he?” 

“Tu the drawing-room.”’ 

The ionely giri came close up to her friend, and 
kissed her twice. 

Mrs. Ashley saw that she was crying. 

‘Come, my darling, cheer up; you are really teo 
anxious !”’ 

“Toannot help it. I feel just as though he had 
coma to bring me some sorrow.” 

Clare con.forted her as best sho could, and when 
at last tue door closed on her, she was surprised to 
feel that she herself shared all Madeline’s fears. 
Her only hopeful reflection was that Mr. Elton, if 


| it were he, must.be a severe judge if he could resist 


s0 much grace «nd beauty. 

It was Mr. Kiton, and he sat in the drawing-room 
waiting for Miss Darnley. 

He had come to Luton, nnknown to his nephew, 
to make an appeal io Madeline’s gencrosity, to try 
to free Gerald, since he refused to freo himself. 

Instinct told Mr, Elton his boy was not one to 
place his love unworthily. 

If his betrothed were all he thought her, she must 
recognise the justice of the uncle’s scruples. 

Madeline entered noiselessly, ani advancing to 
the stranger, waited for him to speak. 

But he seemed transfixed with astonishment. Ze 
bowed, and stood motionless. 





At last, recovering himself, ho said, simply : 

“T beg your pardon, you recalied someone I used 
to know; a passing resemblauce. Are you Miss 
Darnley ?” 

“Yen.” 

“Tam Gerald Yorke’s uncle.” 


She bent her head. 

Her heart was too full for speech. It seemed tl.at 
this old man ‘vas the ruler of ker destiny, fcr n« 
would she consent to sow discord betiveen him and 
his nephew. 

Mr. Kiton continned hastily, abruptly, as thongh 
he feared to stay to choose his words, lest his heart 





should relent. 

‘I don’t know what you may of heard of me, 
that Iam a hard, unfecling man, very ikely. 1 
have lived a good many years and hearts do not 
grow softer. For the last twenty years I have had 
but one object, one care, one hope—my nephow "’ 

“J know that you havo been a gecoud fatier to 


him,” answered Madedine, 
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“There is nothing I would not have done for 
him, and nothing hedid not deserve. He grew ap 
brave and true, a good soldier and an honest gentle- 
man !” 

“ Ho is all that is noble and gonerous.” 

“ He loves you,”’ — = Elton, earnestly. 
“ Are you worthy of his love?” E 

- Yon, if Cae worthy of it is to love him better 
than my life!” answered the girl, unflinchingly, 
losing her fear of her strange questioner. 

“ And how will you prove your love for him ?” 

“ By making hia happiness!’ 

“Listen to me!” said the old man, solemnly. 
“ Gerald is strong and brave, but he is as sensitive 
asawoman. He has a grand old name to preserve 
unstained and hand down to his children. The day 
that the least slur rested on that name bis peace 
would be over; he would leave the profession he 
is 80 fitted to adorn; he would fly the friends who 
poneu: him, perhaps forsake the country his duty 
is toserve. Do you think your love could comfort 
him for this ?”’ : 

‘*« And who says,” cried Madeline, with flashing 
eyes,‘ that I should bring a slur upon his namg? 
Who says I would not make it honoured and 
esteemed ?”’ 

“ You are young and beautiful. I believe your 
heart is true and innocent; that you love him even 
as he loves you, but it was an evil day for my poor 
boy when he first crossed your path !”’ . 

She knelt, then, in all her grace and beauty; this 
girl who was his nephew’s plighted wife. She knelt 
down at his feet and made her sacrifice, as simply 
as though her heart did not bleed at the thought of 
all she was renouncing. 

“I do not know you, sir. I. never saw you 
before to-day; but you are Gerald’s uncle, and you 
wish his happiness. Prove to me that I should 
bring him sorrow andI promise you faithfully that 


I will give him back his word—that he shall be j 


free.”’ 

He was moved at her earnestness—her unselfish- 
ness. Heraised her gently, respectfully. 

“‘ Miss Darnley! I have but one objection to 
Gerald’s marrying you—the mystery of your birth. 
In all else I should be proud to receive you as my 
niece,”’ 

She answered nothing. 

The moment Mr. Stone had foretold had arrived ! 
Pearl’s daughter regretted her birthright. 

Do you know nothing ?’’ asked Mr. Elton. 
“Surely you must remember something of your 
parents.” 

“Mr. Elton, I can do nothing to remove your 
objection—as far as I can tell, I never shall.” 

She was but human. Oh! how she regretted 
when she had refused her righis and given Mr. 
Stone permission to burn the proofs of her birth. 

It had been her own desire to rest forlorn and 
unknown. 

She had sacrificed hersclf to her father; she did 
not grudge him and her unknown sister the wealth 
she had yielded up; but she did long for her name, 
a name which would have silenced Mr. Elton’s ob- 
jections. 

* T came here to-day,’’ continued her visitor with 
strong emotion, “‘ to ask—nay, to implore you to 
set my nephew free. I have seen you, andl am 
not sure but that, with the love of such a woman, hie 
might behappy in spite of the evils your marriage 
mst bring upon him.” 

** Mr. Elton!” cried Madeline, brave in her un- 
selfishness, “ think of him and jndge as though 
you had not seen me. 
rather give up all my hopes than cast a blight upon 
his future.” 

(To be Continued.) 








CAN A WIFE BE FOUND BY SEARCHING? 


—_—s 


A YOUNG man who seems to be distressed for a 
wife, addresees tous a letter on the subject. The 
kind of wife he desires is set forth in the following 
comprehensive descriptioa : 

“She must be from twenty to twenty-five years of 
ace; pretty: of medium figure; tasteful; amiable ; 
affectionate; and possessed of other good qualities, 
too numerous to mention, and of money.” 

Aud undoubtedly a really good wife is always 


possessed of good qualities too numerous to mention, ' 


though not necessarily of money. 

Our suitor correspoadent is not prevente! by any 
undue diflidence from presenting to the public an 
equally full and modest portrayal of himself. He 
BAYS: 

“*T am a true gentloman, in the full acceptation of 
the term ; good-looking ; fond of music, of books 
travel, amusements, recreation and social refinements 
of the higher order; of good address and appear- 


Ilove him, but I would | 


ance; temperate; industrious; systematic; pos- 
sessed of some property, and sole prospective 
heir to my father’s estate. 

And yet this “ true gentleman in the full accepta- 
tion of the term,’’ with such acatalogue of virtues 
and possessions to recommend him, thinks of going 
to a “ Matrimonial Bureau ”’ to hunt up a wife! He 
might as well look into an eel-pot. 

Our own notion on the subject is that a wife is not 
to be sought for like a coat or cloak, for which you 
can go to a tailor’s shop. man does not really 
eel the want of a wife—that want which would lead 
to his taking a wife—in all its force, until he comes 
across the woman he desires for a wife. And this 
he does almost inevitably by accident: seldom by 
design. It is not by searching for a wife thst the 
best wife is found. Let a young man pursue hig 
avocation; mingle in society, and travel; and, lo! 
an angel shall converse with him unawares, and shall 
become his wife! 








DEAD ROSES, 
Pacing the garden paths one day 
Where bright June roses faded fast, 
With loving caro I pruned away 
Ench flower whose bloom was past, 


And tendorly I laid aside 
These poor pale blossoms, one by one, 
For though all lost their summer pride 
Their fragrance was not gone. 


Within each changed and faded form 

A breath of sweetness lingered still, 
Which e’en till wintry days of storm 
| My home with balm might fill. 


\ Thank Hoaven for all the “ tender grace ”’ 
That lives when lovely things decay— 
For charms Time cannot quite efface, 
Or wholly take away. 





The seasons change, the summers go; 
Clouds gather o’er each earthly sceno, 

But something sweet remains to show 
How sweet the past has beon. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


_ 
> 


THE DRAMA. 





ST. JAMES'S THEATRE, 


Ar the close of the season of 1876 the select few who 
can appreciate a French play in the original, and 
French acting of the first order, were enthusiastic in 
their praises of ‘* Los Danicheff,” and of the wonder- 
| ful acting of Mdlles, Farqueil and Petit, and MM. 
Marais and Masset, We have now to congratulate 
the Knglish public, a thing so rare as to deserve 
record, on the success scored by Mrs. John Wood on 
her adaptation of this really fine play to the English 
| Stage. First acted at the Odeon Theatre in 1875, there 
| was some mystery about its authorship ; but it is now 
' known to be from the pen of M. Picrre Kroukoffski, 
‘a Russian gentleman, who married Malle. Stella 

Colas, an actress known to the London piaygoers by 

her performances of Juliet at the Princess’s Theatre, 
! the piece being arranged for the stage and partly re- 
{ written by M. {Alexandre Dumas. The dialogue, 
which flows smoothly in the English version, is, how- 
ever, much too proloagedin many places, French 
audiences, notwithstanding their reputed vivacity, 
stand patiently anamount of smart conversation, albeit 
the action is not helped forward thereby, which would 
weary « British auditory. Hence the long speeches 
in “‘ Les Danichelf,’’ should, like that of the action 
: in the wagedy of “ Gonzago,”’ ‘‘ to the barber” with 
Polonius’s beard, 

The play is comprised in four acts, and the 
extreme length of the first two shows how faithfully 
yet injudiciously the original has been followed by 
j the translator. The story is Russian, ard the scones 
thoss of Russian life, painted by a Russian himself, 
The scene opens in the castle of Schava. The two 
Danichoffs are the Countess (Miss Fanny Aadison) 
and Vladimir her son, a young cavalry officer (Mr. 
Charles Warner). ‘Lhe Countess Danicheff is the 
incarnation of family pride, anda woman who will 
; brook no resistamce to her will. She recognises no 
- ruling caste but that of “nobility of birth,” har 
, triumph is the honour of her race, her religion, 
her adoration of her only son, Vladimir. She 
firmly belioves in the divine origin of serfdom, 
an her preperty in the bodies and souls of her born 
slaves. Her son has the self-will and haughtiness 
of the family, but shares none of his mother’s pre- 
i judices of oaste. Among the, for a time, happy 
| family of the Danichefs is a gentle girl Anna, the 








| 





beloved companion of her mistress the Countess, 
butaserf born in the family. In the midst of a life of 
luxury and tranquillity, an imperial order comes 
for Vladimir to join his regiment of cavalry at 
Moscow. ‘The bitterness of parting is, however, 
aggravated to horror, when the young Count reveals 
to his mother, in reply to her urgency that the 
young soldier shall press his suit with o certain 
Moscow princess, to whom she furnishes him with 
an introduction, that he loves, and is hed to her 
protegée and favourite, the fair Auna, and none 
other shall ever have his hand, or his heart. The 
Countess tries command and entreaty in vain. She 
loves her son, but she cannot taint the blood of the 
Danicheffs. She dissembles, and having bound her 
zon not to declare his betrothal, she promises that 
if, in a y ar’s time, his purpose is unchanged, she 
will consent to their union, Wladimir departs, but 
no sooner is he gone, than the Countess commands 
Anna (Miss Lydia Foote) to marry the serf, Osip 
(Mr. J. Clayton), who has long admired her, but 
never dared to divulge his affection. The Countess 
gives Osip his freedom, but Anna gives way to a 
passion of despair, and in heartbroken accents avows 
her love for Viadimir, and implores her {mistress’s 
mercy. This is fine scene, and finely acted. The 
stern pride of the Cunatess gives her a heart of 
stone. The priest is called, and the marriage cere- 
mony is gone through. Anna has appealed to Osip, 
and has learned he has long loved her; she turns to 
the priest, and is told that the will of the lady to 
her serf isas the will of Heaven. 

The situation is intenscly dramatic, and the acting 
of Miss Lydia Foote, Miss Addison, and Mr. J. 
Clayton, was most effective; and thus the curtain 
falls on Acti. Act ii. opens in the honse of Prince 
Valanoff (Mr. G. Darrell) at Moscow. His daughter, 
the Princess Lydja Valanoff (Mrs. John Wood), is 
the bride destined by her mother for Vladimir. He 
cannot return the princess’s affection, and is yearn- 
ing for the close of his year’s separation from 
Anna. ‘Vladimir is told by Roger de Taldé (Mr. 
Hermann Vezin), that Anna is the wife of Osip, 
the erewhile serf. The Countess has journeyed to 
Moscow, to give her beloved Vladimir a surprise at 
the house of Prince Valanoff. There is here another 
fine scene between mother and son. Vladimir re- 
proaches the Countess with her treachery, and 
in his despair and passion threatens to kill Osip, 
Anna, and himself. The interest culminates, and 
the second act ends with the finely declaimed speech 
from Vladimir, which drew forth an irresiatible 
call for the actor (Mr. Charles Warner) from all 
parts of the house. 

In the French play we are here taken to the dis- 
tant home of Osip and Anna, to strengthen the fact 
that they are not living together as man and wife, 
the English version brings us back to the Caatle of 
Schava. We think the change judicious. Osip,a 
brave, patient, conscientious man, is struck with 
the idea of having become his beloved young 
master’s successful rival, and has regarded her only 
as his sister. He listens meekly to the rage of 
Viadimir, who has hastened back to his ancestral 
home, until the heir of the Danicheffs, convinced 
of Osip’s noble conduct, entreats the serf’s pardon. 
Nevertheless, blinded by his passion, he conjures 
Anna to elope with him. Anne refuses to disgrace 
her husband, though she cannot love him. The 
Princess Lydia has been moved to apply to the 
Emperor for a divorce for Anna, but she acts 
treacherously in the matter, in revenge for her 
slighted affection. Again allis dari, when the faith- 
ful Osip resolves to sacrifice himself. Being a 
freeman he procures from the Czar a dispensation 
to enter the priesthood. This by Russian law cancels 
marriage vows. Heis received into the Church by 
the prieat who married him, and placing the hand 
of Vladimir in that of Anna, blesses them. And 
thus ends a play, which, we think, the reader will 
agree, has the rare merit of embodying an interest- 
ing, well constructed, and original story of love and 
life. There are several subordinate characters: 
Mr. Macklin, Misses M. Daly, Edith Challis and 
Lavis, which we regret to leave with critical re- 
marks, from the length to which our notice has 
extended. 





STRAND THEATRE. 


Mr. Joun 8. Cranks has returned to the Strand, 
an, although the frequenters of the theatre are 
treated to the same droll impersonations as have con- 
vulsed the audiences in the little houso seven years 
ago, the laughter is as boisterous and general as ever. 
The perplexities of Mr. Babington Jones, and the 
helpless obfuscation of poor Timothy Toodles, are 
again inimitably reproduced, and we defy the most 
solemn and fun-proof of spectators to resist the 
heartiest of guffaws, and the surrender of his gravity 
when this master of the muscles commands him to 
laugh, If you are sad or sorry go and try. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


The soul of Nature tranced Jies, 
Low moaning in her ao love and hate; 
Her breathings fraught with mysteries, 
Which cause our hearts cords to vibrate, 


A LAMP was lighted, and Ethel stood by the fire, 
evgaged in knitting. 

Her work dropped from her hand as her brother 
entered, and she came forward to meet him. 

** Oh, Roger,” she said, what have you done ?”’ 

He threw his arms round his sister, and drew her 
face close to his, so that be could look into her eyes 
and read their expression. 

“I have done everything that is wrong and 
foolish, Ethel, How much does my uncle know?” 

% Everything,” returned Ethel. ‘‘ Esther did not 
spare you at all, She told him that you were in 
debt, And Mr. Mortlake beiug here, he asked him 
if it was trae, and that gentleman did not spare you 
either, I do not believe that Uncle Martin will 
ever forgive you. He swears that he will never see 
you again. I do not think you have a chance, my 
dear brother, of inheriting a farthing of this pro- 
perty. He was so furious to find that you were in 

t. ” 

mi And so Mortlake betrayed me?” inquired 
ogor. 

“My uncle questioned him,” said Ethel. “and 
Mortlake did not spare you. He said he held your 
note of hand for five thousand pounds.” 

“Ethel,” gasped Roger, ‘save me! Marry that 
man, and he will tear up that note of hand. He will 
advance me money to pay my debts, and then, 
perhaps, Uncle Martin may be reconciled.” 

“ Roger,’ answered Ethel, ‘' you ask what is im- 
possible. I would work my fingers to the bone for 
your sake; I would die to save you; but I cannot 
Marry that man.” 

Roger flung himself away from her angrily. 

“It ia all very fine,” he said, ‘‘to pretend that 
you will do something that you are not asked to do! 
Who wants you to work your fingers to the bone ? 
who wants you to commit suicide? Now, remember 
this,” and he shook his finger at her menaciugly ; 





{BTHEL DISCOVERS THE MURDER.) 


‘t whatever happens to me, the fault is yours; you 
have refused to save mo!” 

And then Roger rushed out of the room. 

He did not leave the house, but sought his own 
chamber, 

Ethel sat down and indulged in fit of weeping. 
Sie was aroused from it by the ringing of the 
dinner-bell and the entrance of her uncle Martin and 
Mr. Mortlake. 

The dark face of the latter wore a defiant expres- 
sion, Which Ethel had never seen upon it before. 

He stared at her as much as to say : 

‘Yes, I bave done it. I have betrayed your 
brother. You have driven me wild by your persis- 
tent coldness, and now Roger is in my power, but 
you can save him, if youlike. You can,’ 

Martin Thorncliffe was as shabbily dressed as 
ever. 

He wore his old knee-breeches, his faded suit, and 
black velvet skull cap. 

His sharp eyes gleamed out of their cavernous 
sockets like live coals, 

“I will never see him again—never seo him 
again!” cried the old man, in a high-pitched, treble 
voice. *‘ To-morrow I will go into the town, and 
alter my will. Ben Crook shall alter it. Sit down 
to dinner, Mr. Mortlake, and eat some, if you can. 
I can touch nothing.” 

And then he established himself in an armchair 
by the fire. 

Ethel was compelled to preside at the table. A 
miserable meal was that, one that she remembered 
as long as she lived, 

Mortlake sat opposite to her, his great, gleaming 
eyes glaring at her defiantly, 

Scarcely a word passed between the two. 

When the dessert came in, Mortlake said : 

** It would be better, perhaps, Miss Thorncliffe, if 
you could regard your brother in the same way that 
your uncle does. Give him up, and resolve to have 
no more todo with him. He is an irreclaimable 
spendthrift!” 

Ethel did not know exactly under what circum- 
stances her brother had borrowed the large sum of 
five thousand pounds from Mortlake. 

Tiat the millionaire should have spent a small 
fortune merely for the sake of getting Roger into 
his power, seemed a thing imposssble. 

She could not comprehend it, and she did not under- 
stand exactly the relations between her brother and 
Mr. Mortlake. 














She answered, thorefore, without the least anger. 

** Perhaps, Mr. Mortlake, you never had a brother ? 
and you do not know how strong the affection is I 
have for mine. I would not give him up, if he had 
spent twice ten thousand pounds.” 

* You don’t know the value of money!’’ shrieked 
old Martin from his armchair. “It makes me wild 
to hear you talk. Of course all these creditors of his 
will be coming down upon me, expecting me to pay, 
but I won’t—no not a farthing! Jil let him go to 
prison. I wish he was in prison !” 

“Such @ punishment might be beneficial to him!” 
said Mortlake, sententiously. 

Ethel felt so much annoyed, that she rose and 
quitted the room. 

She mounted the oak stairs and sought her own 
chamber, a quaintly furnished apartment on the 
second floor. 

A large fire burnt in the grate, a small sofa was 
drawn close to it. 

She lighted no candle, but sat in the red gloom of 
the firelight, while fantastic shadows played upon the 
oak walls and low carved ceiling. 

Ethel fell into a reverie. 

She wished that her friend, Miss Melville, was at 
home, that she might make a confidant of her, and 
ask her advice. 

Singular things had happened lately. 

In the course of a few months she had discovered 
that hr brother was deceitful and extravagant, and 
that Harold Harcourt was false. 

Was he falso ? 

Did it not look very much like a plot, all that had 

happened lately ? 

oger had told her a terrible tale; Crainton and 
Mortlake had corroborated it; the mysterious gipsy 
the fearful woman who had attacked her in the 
lane—appeared to be a party to the conspiracy. Alt 
seemed to be working towards one end: the separa- 
tion of herself and Harold, and her marriage with 
Mortlake. 

Certainly it was a plot! 

Had not Craiuton led the heiress to the well that 
day, that she might discover the perfidy of Roger ? 
And was not this done in order that Roger might 
fall into the power of Mortlake, so that it should 
rest with Ethel to rescue him from ruin or not, as 
3he choose? 


And now what would become of Roger? Ethel 
could only pray for him—purchase bis “earthly re- 
demption by a marriage with Mortlake she would not 
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Such a marriage would be the worst of sacrilege. 

Presently a rap came to the door, and French Marie 
asked her if she would come down and preside over 
the coffee. 

‘No, Marie,” replied Ethel. “Iam not well. I 
ghall not come down agaia to-night, nor shall I 
want you again. Good-night, Marie.” 

So Ethel was loft alone, She sat thinking a long 

ime. 
; She was still of opinion that Roger and herself 
had been the victims of a base plot. 

With all the spirit of a ‘Thornecliffe she resolved 
not to succumb to her enemies. 

She walked up aud down the room in her exeite- 
ment. 

It was a long room, and she walked till she 
thoroughly fatigued herself, then she sank upon the 
low sofa, and buried her face in her hands. 

Presently she was startled by hearing a clock ine 
distant part of the house strike one. 

It was very late, surely everyone at Greywold 
had retired to rest an hour or two ago, for they kept 
early hours in that old mansion. 

A strange feeling of loneliness, almost of terror, 
came suddenly over Ethel. Her room was situated 
at the end of « long passage, and all the chambers 
cn each side were tenantless; her uncle and Mort- 
lake slept on the floor below, and also Roger; the 
servants’ rooms were quite at the other end of the 
house ; old Spinette, indeed, slept on the same floor 
with Ethel; but it was necessary to thread the 
passage, reach @ lauding-place, and enter another 
passage, before the room occupied by the house- 
keeper could be reached. 

A strong desire for human companionship seized 
Exhel. 

“ This is a large, lonely house,’’ she said, to her- 
self, “and I never before realised how desolate it is 
for me here, when Miss Melville is away. How I 
wish she was at bome and sleeping with me to- 
night! I will go to Spinette, aud ask ber to come 
aud sleep with me to-night; but first I must light a 
candle,” 

And then Ethel found to her dismay that neither 
match-box nor candle had been pleced in her room. 

She had sent Marie away hrstily, and now she 
would be compelled to go to Spinette’s room in the 
dark. 

Finally, she opened the door; but the wind had 
risen ; it had been howling down the chimuey for the 
last hour. 

A cold blast swept up the passage; it whined and 
grcaned under the doors of the tenantless rooms, rooms 
where the curtains and chair cushions were moth- 
eaten, and where gtim old family portraits looked 
down here and there like ghosts of the past from the 
dingy walls. 

Ethel bad played in these roomsasa child, but she 
had never felt before that sickening dread of the 
supernatural which now took possession of her. 

‘*T cannot pass those doors,’’ she said, and she 
shut her own door and locked it, then went and stood 
before the fire. “I wish I had a candle, I wish 
Spinette were here !” 

If she was afraid to pass the rooms she was equally 
afraid to undress and creep into bed, 

At last the yearning for human sympathy became 
80 strong that sle opened the door ouce more and 
dashed boldly along the dark passage, 

Ove minute moro and she would have reached 
Spinette’s rooom. 

As she entered the landing place, which was lighted 
from the roof, she uttered a loud fearful ery—a cry 
the echoes of whiol reverberate to this day through 
the winding passages of Greywold Manor, 





CHAPTER XxX. 
There red-eyed murder stalks in fashion grim, 
Aud waut and sin and avarice 


Wait on him, Op Pray, 


Tue light from the window in the roof fell full 
upou a prostrate form, ‘Lhe moon was riding high 
in the heavens, and her silvery rays quivered upon 
a ghastly, upturned face. 

Ethel shrieked agaiu, for the face was that of her 
Uncle Martin ! 

There was a gash across his forehead, and Ethel 
feit her feet clogged as she sprang towards him. A 
Sickeuing horror came over her, for sie kuew that 
she was wading in human blood. 

She rushed up to him, knelt down by his side, 
— hed his hands, They were icy cold; tie right 
nand grasped tightly something which littered in 
the moonlicht, 

Ethel cried out again; this time it was a piteous 
entreaty for help; then a faintness and giddiness 
came over her, her Lead swam and her Scuses de- 
serted her, 


When she recovered, the landing-place was 
crowded with the servants of the household ; there 
was French Marie, the cook, the housemsid, 
Spinette, the housekeeper, and old Daniel. 

Spinette stood grim as a ghost, holding a lighted 
candle in her hand. She was wrapped from chin to 
heels in a white dressing-gown, a large cap, with 
great frills, was on her head, and her face looked out 
from it, livid as the face of a corpse—livid as that of 
old Martin himself; for the master of Greywold lay 
silent and dead upon the floor, his head supported 
by the knee of old Daniel; the eyes were staring 
dreadfully at nothing, the expression in them was 
one of unutterable surprise, intense rage, a dash of 
fear was there*also, or at least of startled alarm ; the 
brow was laid quite open, and blood m the 
ghastly wound:stained the flannel vest and dressing- 
gown worn by the old squire. 

He had certainly been dead some hours, for he was 
cold and at va stansp of the last enemy was 

ressed upon: _ 
r Ethel The e had f fainted, 

She found herself seated upon a little old-fashioned 
sofa, which was placed on the lauding-place, her 
bead supported upon the breast of the faithful 
French Marie, who had been ber nurse. 

Marie ves bolle © seent bottle to ber nostrils, 
and attempting to offer conselation-in her own quaint 
manner, ; 4 

“ Donot weep,’ gsid Marie. “‘ Perhaps he is not 
dead. Don’t look at Lim, chere mademoiselle. 
Danie! will go’for the doctor when itie-daylight, and 
perhaps-he may fecover,” 

“How did it happen?” ofed Ethel. “ Who has 
done this? What led to it.” 

“He has been murdered,” @nswered Spinette, in 
her bard, hoarse voice; “ ma as your father 
was murdered twenty two years ago. ‘This i.e 
house of ill omen, Its foors are bloodstained, aad 
murder stalks from room to room.” 

“ How did it happen ?’’ again cried Ethel, wildly, 
starting to her fect. “Ob, Uncle Martin, Uncle 
Martin, you were aiways kind to me. What’ cruel 
hand has struck this blow.”’ 

Old Daviel had been busily employed iu attempting 
to take from the hand of the dead squire an object 
which he had clutched convulsively, 

The fingers held it as it were with a grasp of iron, 
but at length Daniel succeeded after many efforts 
in extractivg this article from the clagp-of the dead 
man. 

The light from Sp‘uefte’s candle fell upon gréat 
flashing brilliants. . 

It was a large diamond cross, attached to a skort 
thick chain oi gold, which Squire I'horueliffe had 
held in his hand. 

Then the voice of Spinette rang out in a screech- 
ing yell through the length and breadth of the 
house, 

One marvelled to find that the gaunt, grim old 
woman had such lungs. 

“ He has been robbed. This cross and chain cathe 
from the secret safe in the chest in his chamber; 
come there and you will see.” 

Spinette, indeed, was the only person in the house 
who was in her master’s confidence respecting the 
existence of the secret eafe, let into the thickness of 
the wall, aud concealed by the doors of the old 
press. 

Spinette led the way to the squire’s chamber, 

The cook, the housemaid and old Dauiel followed ; 
they took the li¢ht wich them. 

Marie and Ethel were left on the landing-place, 
with the corpse of the old equire glaring at them, as 
it were, in the dim moonlight, 

Marie was superstitious and nervous. She 
actually clung to Ethel and hid her face in her 
dress, 

“Ob, mademoiselle,” she cried, “it wag a crué) 
shame of them all to run away, aid leaveus here 
alone, Ah, mon dieu, he moved—it certainly 
moved ; he is coming !” 

Aud, overwhelmed by cowardly terror, Marie so 
far forgot herself as actually to run shrieking from 
tho place, leaving her young mistress alone with the 
dead body of her murdered uncle. 

sut by this time all horror of the supernatural had 
given place in Ethel to a deep and tender yearning, 
an agony of regret for the loss of the poor old man, 
who, at least, had: always been kind to her, and 
whom she regarded as a parent, 

She began to weep. 

© Oh, my poor uncle,” she sobbed out, “how 
terrible this iz, He has been foolish enough to keep 
jewels and mouey in the secret safe in his room. 
The newe of this has spread, robbers have broken in 
jand murdered him, But how was it he did not cry 

for help 2?” 
| Ethel glanced once more towards the motionless 
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form of her uncle; then she perceived another 
object—a tail, dark figure—standing close beside 
him. 

This must be the robber—the robber and 
murderer! 

He was unwilling to leave without securing the 
whole of the booty, and he had come back again to 
seek for the glittering cross and heavy gold chain ; 
those priceless baubles lay upon the floor where 
Daniel had cast them down in his excitement. _ 

Whoever the man was, however, he took no notice 
of those ornaments; he stepped carefully over the 
dead ‘body, and in another moment he stood by the 
side of Ethel. 

She was too weak to attempt to escape, and, 
besides, she had no fear at that moment for herself. 

Then the man spoke. 

“What is the matter, Miss Thornoliffe ?” he asked. 
“Ts it Miss-Thorncliffe ?” 

Great heaveus, it was Mortlake! 

Where, then, was Koger ?’”’ 

A sickeuing dread—a wild suspicton—a horror too 
deep for words, took possession of Ethel! + 

Roger ruined, disinherited—Roger, who had told 
her that very day, that she must hold herself respon- 
sible for any desperate act which he might com- 
mit! 

Had Roger turned madman or fiend, and comatitted 
this diabolical crime? 

Ethel could only point to the stirless form which lay 
upon the floor, 

Then she gasped forth: 

“My Uncle Martin murdered !’’ 

At that word Mr. Mortlake started violently. An 
exelamation of horror escaped his lips, 

“ Murdered!’ he echoed, “and here? How did 
this bappen? I heard loud cries, and the sound of 
many voices, ahd I hastened here!” 

“T know nothing,” replied Ethel, wringing her 
hends. He bas been murdered and robbed! The 
chest in hisroom broken into. A cross of diamonds 
and a chain of gold were found in bis hand.” 

“Ah, instinct, instinct !’’ muttered Mortlake. 
“He tried to save some portion of that which was 
dearer to him than his life, I trust they will catch 
him.” 

He paused a moment, aud then repeated, with 
emphasis: 

“I trust to Heaven that they may catch him!’ 

Ethel waved her band impatiently towards Mort- 
lake, a8 though to drive him away. 

Ond thought was in her miud—one horrible 
thought—-the fear that itwas Roger who had com- 
mitted this deed of devilish wickedness. 

She could not therefore echo Mortlake’s wish that 
the thief and murderér might be caught. 

Presently the sound of footsteps and voices wero 
heard dnce more in the passages and upon the stair- 
‘case. 

Then all the servants, headed by Spinette, came 
again upon the landing, Spinette holding the candle 
aloft, and declaiming, in Ler singularly high-pitched 
voice : 

“ The second time in twenty-two years has murder 
been done in this house—a second time have the 
floors buen stained with blood! And now now all 
the staircase is dyed with the game deep, red dye! 
The press has been broken into, the key of the safe 
stolen from my master’s bunch, All the diamonds 
and emeralds, tho gold coins and gold ornaments 
which be brought from foreign parts are gone—are 
cartied away! The banknotes are left. The thief 
knew that the numbers would be stepped. There is 
sixty thousand pounds worth of bauknotes left in 
the safe, but all the jewels and gold cvins are 
gone!” 

“‘T had better go and take an inventory of every- 
thing. Lock the room door, and then leave things 
exactly as they have been found,’”’ said Mr, Mort- 
lake, speaking in a tone of authority, aud assuming 
the leadership at ouce, 

He continued, after a moment’s pause: 

**I could not think of delegating Roger Thorn- 
cliffe to this office; for, as you all know, he was nut 
on good terms with his uncle, and I have every 
reason to believe that he is disinherited, therefore, 
he has no right to touch a single thing. But for my 
own purt, since Lwas the trusted friend of the 
murdered squire, I feel called upon to act in tuis 
matter.’’ 

Mr, Mortlake then began to give orders in very 
decided tones. 


Daciel was to goat once to the police authorities, 
who were to be put into possession of the plave. 

Tie rigid body of the old squire was carried into 
an adjoining apartmerit, one of those tenantless 
rooms where the furniture was moth-eaten, and the 


grim family portraits looked down here and there 
| from the walls, 
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Mr. Mortlake himself was, to hastea into the 
yillage in search of the doctor; it was a mere form 
in this case, for the skull of old Mr. Thorncliffe had 
been almost cleft in twain by a murderous blow 
from some heavy iron instrument; the whole of the 
body was drenched with bleod, and the forehead 
was Idid completely open ; it was the face of a corpse 
which had been dead for hours that glared upon 
them all on the landing-place. 

The jewelled cross and chain Mr. Mortlake took 
possession of. 

There was something in his cool, masterly assump- 
tion of. authority: which awed the simple country 
servants, 

They submitted to him without a question ; all 
save odd old Spinette, who walked up and down 
carrying her tall candle still.alight, 

She went about declaimiag, in her usual half-mad 
fashion, taking no notice of Mr, Mortlake ; she be- 
haved precisely as though he were not there, and 
she kept on talking angrily at some one or other, 
whom she supposed to be the murderer. 

“Justice will find him,” she said; “justice. will 
find the man who has murdered the old squire to- 
night. They may be one aud the same man—they 
may be distinct and as far apart as. the Antipodes ; 
but justice will find them both, or one. I shall see 
the halter round both their necks; and the time is 
drawing clese—close !”’ 

She repeated the last word with great emphasis. 

The other servants fell back and watched -her 
attentively. 

Bobet meanwhile sat cieuching upon the low 
sola. 

Where was Roger ? 

Why had not the cries, the loud, excited voices 
— had filled the house, brought him to the 
spot 

Had he escaped with the spoil ? was he hiding it 
in some undreamt-of corner oi the old mansion ? and 
would he appear suddeuly upon the scene, feigning 
horror at the deed which had been committed ? 

Mortlake had departed in search of the doctor. 

Daniel was talking confidentially to the housemaid 
about the master having drawn out the whole of his 
fortune from the funds, the ‘banking companies, and 
ocher places where it had been invested, and having 
locked it up in the safe with the gold coins and 
ornaments he had brought from foreign parts. 

“That was weeks ago, I kuow,” said Daniel ; 
“but since that he:kas put it all out again, or pretty 
nearly all, except a paltry matter of sixty thousand 
pounds or so. But they thieves have come after 
the gold and jewels; and how could they thieves 
have knewn, that’s what I want to knew?” : 

“ Daniel,’”’ cried Spinette,““be cautious what you 
say, How do you know anything about the gold 
aud jewels, and your master’s method of ‘investing 
his money? I’ve known and trusted you a long 
time; but I shall tell every word you have said to 
the police when they come here.” 

“* Darn ye, Miss Spinette !’’ cried old Daniel, “ain't 
we all heard and knowed about it this long while? 
ain’t we all listened at the doors, and heard tlie old 
master and Mr. Richard talking? And-Miss Ethel 
too, for a matter of that. The master thought he 
had kept it quiet about the secret safe full of jewels ; 
but we all kuowed about it, as you are eal wane 
of, Spinette.”’ 

‘Ye had‘no business to know it,” cried Spinette ; 
“ye had no busiuess to listen to what never con- 
cerned ye, and you havo still less right to talk about 
it ” 


"While this wrangling was going on, Ethel sat ina 
stupor ona sofa, dimly hearing, and only half-com- 
prehending, the full sense of the horritle event mean- 


while weighing upon her like anincabus. It was 
fearfal to know that her uncle, who eccentric as he 
was, she had always loved, lay stiff and rigid in the 
erip of death in one of the gloomy rooms hard by; 
but it was still more frightful to believe that her own 
brother Roger was his murderer, And this idea had 
now taken entire possession of Ethel Thorncliffe. 

She listened in agony for the moment when 
the same thought would strike other persons, and 
she would hear the servants, Mortlake, the doctor, 
and, lastly, the police constables, inquire, “ What 
had become of Mr, Thorneliffe?” But everybody 
appeared too much excited to give a thonght to the 
youngsquire; and the wrangling between Daniel and 
Spinette was still at its height, when Mortlake re- 
turned with the doctor and three policemen. He 
approached Ethel and addressed her in tones of the 
greatest tenderness audrespect, The doctor was by 
his side, 

“Miss Thorncliffe,” said he, “ you will catch your 
death of eold in thie passage. ‘Let me entreat you to 
£0 to your rpom—we have a good fire made up—and 
to drink a glass of strong wine cordial, which Dr. 


Kennedy has bronght with him. If you do not lie | 


down and takesome repose you will be seriously 
ill.’ 

Ethel wrung her hands and glanced about her 
helplessly. At that bitter moment it appeared to her 
as though to be seriously ill and to die would be the 
best thing that could happen to her, for she seemed 
to see, first, suspicien following Roger, and then 
detection bringing him to bay. 

She had visions of a prison, of public disgrace, of 
paragraphs in the newspapers, descanting on crime 
in high places, and pointing tothe career of this 
dissipated and fashionable young man, with its fatal 
ending, as. a warning ‘to all those who are lovers of 
pleasure, rather than lovers of Him. 

It seetaed to her that she would hardly be able to 
breathe freely until she knew that her brother was 
safely out of the country. Doubtless he had escaped 
with all the jewels and bags of coin, What would 
he do? Would he g2to London and pay his debis? 
In parting with the jewels he would surely be dis- 
covered, or would he take his ill-gotten booty with 
him, don a false moustache and wig, and rush off to 
the Continent. There perhaps he would live for yoars 
undera feigned name. Some Italian town would pro- 
bably be his home, He would carry with him not 
only the stolen jewels, but the vice and dissipation 
which had caused his roia. 

There are not 60 many restraints upon manners and 
morals on the Continent as in Buglaud, and no 
doubt Roger’s life would become a very wicked one, 
he would be steeped in sin to the very lips, and yet 
this wae all she dared to hope for; if he did not 
escape he would be hanged. 

Ethel put‘her band to her throbbing temples, and 
wildly wondered why she did not go mad upon the 


Spot. 

ft You had better go to your room,” repeated Mr. 
Mortlake, in the kindest tone possible. “I have 
directed them to light a fire there, in a few moments 
it ‘will have burat up. You are cold!” 

He ventured to take one of her hands, and chafe it 
between his own. 

Ethel did not dppose, or resent, this familiarity, 
her thoughts were elsewhere. 

Mortlake gathered courage from her manner, and 
fancied that she was réleuting, he thorgnt so still 
more, when she suffered him to draw her arm 
through his, and tolead her along the passage to 
her own chamber. 

Marie was-upon her knees blowing up the fire 
briskly. 

Mortlake seated Ethel in an arm chair, poured out 
a glass of the wine cordial, and placed it in her hand. 
She drank it mechanically, ‘ 

* And now I will leave you,” said the millionaire, 
in a reluctant voice. ‘It is necessary that I should 
igo and hear the surgeon’s report, and also that I 
should place a seal upon everything in your uncle’s 
room, Good-night, Miss Thornciiffe, try to sleep, I 
beg of you.” ’ 

* Good-night,’”’ said Bthel, absently, “ good-night,” 
her eyes were fixed upon the fire. 

Mortlake bitterly iclt that she was unconscious of 
his presence. 

“ I should scarcely say good-night,” said he, lin- 
gering, “for daylight is breaking over the frosty 
woods, Oh, what a daylight, What a morning,” he 
pat his hands before his eyes, and shuddered as he 
spoke. ‘“ You will try and sleep, Miss Tborncliffe, 
will you not?”’ 

“Ob, yes,” cried Ethel, roused by his pertinacity 
into something like irritation, ‘* I will do whatever 
you wish, only pray, pray leave me alone.” 

Mortlake’s paili@ face grew yet whiter at this fresh 
proof of Eshel’s contemptuous indiffereuce. 

‘* Tapologise most humbly,” he said, “ for having 
intruded my attentions upon you, but there was no 
one else, no friend near.” 

He bowed deeply as he spoke, and left the room, 
passing into the long dreary passage where the grim 
tenantless rooms opened on each side, and in one of 
which lay the ghastly corpse of the master of the 
house, 

In this passage stood Mortlake, with his arms 
folded across his Chest. 

** I can never win her,’’ he muttered, “‘by fair 
means ; then I muat try foul, for 1 will have her if I 
hang for it. This Roger must be coerced.” 

He walked forward after this and descended to 
the dining room, where the doctor was awaiting 
him. 

Meanwhile Ethel Thornctiffe suffered Marie to 
help her into bed. 

Marie remained with her, lying down herself upon 
a sofa bedetead. 

Very soon the Frenchwoman slept, and soundly. 
Not so Ethel Thorncliffe, 





She lay very still, and presently the watery beams 


‘it? 





of the winter sun came through the opening between 
the dark window curtains and played in a rivulet of 
light upon the oaken floor, 

Then Ethel arose, thrust her feet into slippers, put 
on a warm skirt, and wrapped herself in a long 
dressing gown of crimson flannel. 

She stole stealthily out of her room without 
awakening Marie, who slept soundly. 

She crept along the passage, then out to the land- 


ring place, and there she paused and listened fer a few 


moments, . 

There was not a sound to be heard in the house. 

The servants, fatigued and excited, had gone to 
lie down, and were all asleep. 

- Mortlake and the doctor were closeted in’ the 
dining room smoking cigars and talking in whispers. 

A fire had been lighted for the policemen in posses- 
sion inaroom adjoining the chamber which. con- 
tained the rifled safe, 

Not.a sound of their voices either could be heard, 
and it was probable that they werealso sleeping. 

Ethel descended to the story below, and took het 
way noiselessly aloag the carpeted passages to a 
certain door, the handle of which she tried. 

She turned the handle, and entered a plainly- 
furnished chamber; @ four-post bedstead with fadea 
chintz curtains stood near the fireplace. 

She walked straight up to it, withdrew tho 
curtains, after a moment’s hesitation, and the watery 
beams of the sun fell upon the sloeping face of Roger 
Thorncliffe, 

His handsome head was pillowed upon one ‘arm: 
There was 2 look of perplexity which knitted the 
broad brow into a kind of frown, otherwise the face 
was in perfect repose. 

Ethel had come there to make sare whether her 
brother had escaped or not ; she found him sleeping 
as peacefully as an infant: 

The beauty of his countenance showed to great 
advantage in repose; it was true that his fine eyes 
were hidden, but the Jong lashes rested on)bis check, 
which glowed with a fine healtiy tint. 

Even at that moment Ethel could not-help admir- 
ing the perfect contour of his nostril, lip and finely- 
rounded chin; handsome Roger did not look at all 
like a murderer as he lay thers sleeping. 

Ethel bad heard somewhere that if you question s 
sleeper he must tell you the truth against his will; 
that is, if he begins to talk in his sleep, 

She felt inclined to put Roger to the test. 

She made a slight rustling with the bed-+cur- 
tains, 

.He turned restleesly, pushed his dark hair back 
from his forehead, and muttered something in- 
audible. 

Presently he eaid, distinctly : 

“How am I to get this money? I can never get 


‘* Will not Uncle Martin leave you sdme ?” 
asked Ethel. 

“ Not a farthing, the mean old beggar!” answered 
sleepiug Roger. “ That ugly Esther and Mortlake 
between them have set him completely against me. 
But there is that safe in his room; why should I not 
steal his key, and help myself to some of those 
rubies and emeralds and great flashivg diamonds 
whieh he brought from Brazil ?” 

Ethel started as though she had been shot; then 
she shuddered and trembled violently ; but she re- 
solved to put Roger to the test—not to flinch from 
learuing the truth, however terrible it might be. 

“Stolen goods never prosper anybody, Roger,” 
she said ; “* besides, Uucle Martin would wake beiore 
you could get them clearly away.” 

* He would never aweko,” auswered Roger ; then 
he muttered something incoherent, turned round oa 
his left side, and went into a deeper sleep, 

Did that look like guilt? 

If Roger were really the perpetrator of the horrible 
deed that would soon set all England talking, he 
must be a most hardened sinner. 

Ethel could not believe it of him. 

She resolved to put him further to the test; so she 
made a second rustling of the bed-curtains. 

Roger started, and called out: 

“ Capitally done ; he never stirred or turned ; and 
‘here I bave a bag fall of sovereigus and other gold’ 
coins, and a case full of jewels. Ah, how those 
diamonds sparkle! I shall get off to Amsterdam 
with them at once,” 

“* Poor Uncle Martin!” cried Ethel, plaintively. 

Mean old beggar!” retorted Roger. “ When he 
wakes he will mukea fine to do; but it serves him 
right; it is no great loss to him. Why, ho has a 
million of money.” 

“He is dead,” said Ethel, slowly, in a deop, sad 
one, 

“* Dead!” echoed Roger. in his sleep, and in @ tone 
of surprise, 
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‘* He has been murdered,” said Ethel, in the same 
tone. 
“ Poor old man,” cried Roger, in # voice of intense 


ity. 
"7 Who has done it ?” demanded Ethel. 

‘We will find out,” answered Roger; “the 
murderer shall hang as high as Haaman. It was a 
cowardly deed. Poor old man.” 

““My brether has not done this,” said Ethel, to 
hersélf; “Le may have thought of stealing the gold 
coins and the diamonds which my uncle hoarded so 
selfishly, but he would not have taken the old man’s 
life. And I do not believe that he would ever have 
stolen anything from the chest.” 

Then Ethel bent forward and touched Roger on the 
shoulder. 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


ORYOLITE AND ITS USES. 


Ga YoLitz was discovered towards the end of the 
last century in a bay in Arksut Fiord, West Green- 
jand, where it constitutes a large bed or vein in the 
gneiss of about 300 fect in length and 80 feet in 
thiokness. The name is derived from two Greek 
words meaning “ico’’ and “ stone,’”’ and is applied 
‘deooause of the fusibility of the mineral in the flame 
of a candle. It was supposed to be sulphate of 
barytes until examiued by Abildgaard, who found it 
to contain fluoric acid. Subsequently Klaproth 
detected soda in its composition. It was not, 
however, until 1850, when Jules Thomson dis- 
covered that the mineral could be easily decomposed 
either by the dry or wet way with lime and the 
calcareous salts, that it came into industrial use. In 
appearance cryolite is snow white, partially trans- 
parent, of vitreous lustre and brittle texture. Its 
hardness is 2°, specific gravity 3; and it cleaves in 
three directions, two of which are rectangular. 

From cryolite, aluminum, alum, caustic soda, and 
giaes of # peculiar quality are obtained. About 
6,000 tons of the mineral are yearly brought to this 
count! y for soda manufacture. ‘The glass is pro- 
duced in Philadelphia under the name of ‘‘ hot cast 
porcelain,” and, when made of pure cryolite, is 
milky white in,hue and slightly transparent. Im- 
pure cryolite yields an opaque glass closely re- 
sembling marble. The mixture for milky glass con- 
sista of oxide of ziuc 1 part, cryolite 4 parts, and 
sand 10 parts. This is melted im pipe-clay pots, 
which are not attacked by the fluo-silicic acid dis- 
engaged. ‘The glass is very hard, remarkably solid, 
and is not attacked by strong acids, even when 
pulverized. These properties are doubtless due to 
tho presence of undecomposed cryolite. With a 
amall quantity of the mineral, the glass is brilliant 
aud refracts light strongly; with a greater quantity 
it becomes opalescent, aud, fiually, on more cryolite 
being added, the glass turns opaque and closely 
resombles porcelain, 

Mr. R. J. Garting, inventor of the Gatling gun, 
has issued a notice declaring that, owing to vari- 
ous circumstances, the Gatling gun did not have 
# fair trial in the recent competition at Gibraltar with 
the Martini-Henry, He offers to wager sums of 
money amounting to £250 that the Gatling gun, 
worked by five men, will give move hits on a target 
than can be given in the same time by eighteen men 
armed with rifles; that the Gatling gun will excel 
any firearm in the world in rapidity of fire time; 
that the Gatling gun will give more hits on a target 
placed 800, 1,000, or 1,200 yards from the gun ina 
given time than any other machine or field gun ; that 
the Gatling, in proportion to its weight, and the 
number of men required to work it, will give more 
hits at any range from 500 to 1,500 yards. 

A New Krurp ArMovreD Gun.—English 
artillerists are directing their attention to the latest 
invention of Herr Krupp-—viz,, an armoured gun, 
which does away with the recoil of heavy siege, 
coast, and naval guns. When fired, the new armour 
gua remains fixed in its original position, so that 
when once pointed relaying after every shot is dis- 
pensed with, and a rapidity of fire—sixty rounds in 
jifteen minutes—is attained. The gun is armoured 
by a metal sphere being screwed round the muzzle, 
the thickness of the armour corresponding to the 
gaiibre of the weapon, In firing from forts the size 
of the embrasures is reduced to that of the bore of 
the gun, and :he smoke, which has hitherto made a 
prolonged stay in the casements insupportable, is 
blown away by having to remain outside. With the 
great stability of the gun, fewer gunners and less 
space is required, Extensive trials are about to be 





made against these armoured guns with the object 
of determining what chances there are of an enemy 
disabling @ weapon thus protected. The experiments 
are looked forward to with interest. 

Nzew Tsuecraru OaBLus.— Weare informed by a 
correspondent that a powerful combination has been 
formed for the purpose of laying a series of efficient 
cables between this country, the Continent, and 
America, on the basis of a tariff of one shilling 
per word, which is to be reduced as the business 
gradually develops itself. It is considered by the 
promoters that with better connections than the exist- 
ing routes handsome dividends will be earned. It 
is added that the contracts willbe given out in a 
few weeks. With the practical experience gained 
during the last ten years in the manufacture of sub- 
marine cables, it is of course possible materially to 
reduce the cost, which in those lines laid years since 
has proved so great a stumblingblock. We would, 
however, prefer to see existing lines, where single, 
duplicated. From the fact thus brought to our know- 
ledge, it can easily be gleaned what a fusion of 
the Anglo-American and Direct Companies would 
lead to. 

Sik FROM SpipERS.—Thread spun by the spider 
is six and three-tenths times finer than that pro- 
duced by the silkworm, and, as the average number 
of the latter required to yield a pound of silk is 
found to be between three and four thousand, it is 
calculated that no less than some twenty-five thou- 
sand spiders would be required to spin a similar 
quantity. Unfortunately for this species of industry, 
they are such quarrelsome little fellows that it is 
impossible to utilise their work ; they have a genuine 
Hibernian taste fora “ row,” and insist upon fighting 
aud killing each other when collected together ia 
large numbers. 

THE apnouncement that the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty have decided to havea gun far excoeding in 
weight and powor any piece of ordnance yet in exist- 
ence or designed has given a stimulus to business in 
the Royal Gun Factories in the Royal Arsenai, 
Woolwich, where comparative depression has pre- 
vailed sivce the completion of the 8l-ton gun. The 
dimensions of the great gun are as yet uncertain; 
all that is positively determined is that a weapon is 
to be produced which will send @ projectile through 
36in. of iron armour at a range of 1,000 yards. 
This task will probably require a gun of from 160 to 
200 tons in weight, with a calibre of about 20in., and 
a total length of, probably, 12 yards, throwing a 
projectile of something over a ton and a half in 
weight. The officers of the scientific departments 
are engaged in the calculations requisite before the 
planus of the new gun are prepared. 
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WOMAN’S AFFECTION. 








Wasuineaton IrvinG once wrote: As the dove 
will clap its wings to its sides and cover and conceal 
the arrow that is preyiug on its vitals, so it’s the 
nature of woman to hide from the world the pangs 
of wounded affection. With her the desire of the 
heart has failed. The great charm of existence is at 
anend, She neglects all the cheerful exercises that 
gladden the spirits, quicken the pulse and send the 
tide of life in healthful currents through the veins. 
Her rest is broken, the sweet refreshment of sleep is 
poisoned by melancholy dreams, “dry sorrow drinks 
her blood,”’ until her feeble frame sinks under the 
last external assailant. Look for her after alittle 
while and you find friendship weeping over her un- 
timely grave, wondering that one who had so lately 
glowed with all the radiance of health and beauty 
should now be brought down to “darkness and the 
worm.’’ You will be told of some wintry chill, some 
slight indisposition that laid her low; but no one 
knows the mental malady that previously sapped her 
strength and made her so easy a prey to the spoiler. 








ADVICE OF AN OLD LADY. 





“Now, John, listen to me, for I am older than you, 
or I couldn't be your mother. Never do you marry 
& young woman, John, before you have contrived to 
happen at the house where she lives at least four or 
five times before breakfast. You should know how 
late she lies in bed in the morning. You should 
take notice whether her complexion is the same in 
the morning as it is in the evening, or whether the 
wash and towel have robbed her of her evening 
bloom. . 

* You should take care tosurprise her, so that you 
can see her in her moraing dress, and observe how 





her hair looks when she is not expecting you. If 
possible, you should be where you can hear the morn- 
ing conversation between her and her mother. 

“If she is ill-natured and snappish to her mother, 
so she will be to you, depend upon it. But if you 
find her up and dressed neatly in the morning, with 
the same countenance, the same smiles, the same 
neatly-combed hair, the same ready and pleasant 
answors to her mother, which characterised her de- 
portment in the evening, and particularly if she is 
lending a hand to get the breakfast ready in good 
season, she is a prize, John, and the sooner you 6e- 
cure her to yourself the better.” 


————_—_———_3 


HIS EVIL GENIUS. 


a 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“Do you know what time itis? Within a fow 
minutes of to-morrow, I can tell you,” said Taraxa- 
cum in his own vernacular, “ and I’m blessed if my 
tongue doesn’t feel quite stiff for want of exercise, 
and my poor ears quite ache with trying to make out 
what you two fellows have been jabbering about all 
this time,”’ . 

“Why didn’s you ask us in German?” said the 

professor ; “your tongue was equally glibly in 
that.” 
“ What was the uso of that? While you two kept 
up that rattle, one couldn’t distinguish the words 
even, they all seemed to run so one into the other. 
But now, are you going to help Frank here, aud set 
his shattered feelings all straight again for him?” 

‘* He wishes to postpone it,’”’ replied the professor, 
evasively, “ until the more important business for 
which he is so kind as to place his suporior gifts of 
nature at our service. It may be that in the course 
of that very experiment we may obtain some valu- 
able hints or suggestions in regard to those matters 
which more particularly interest your friend as an 
individual.” 

* But for our main object, why not try it now ? 
I have long had all my preparations made ; every- 
thing has been y and arranged with the one ex- 
ception of a sufficient supply of the requisite strength 
of sepee ip if you will, to feel that we could 
rely upon going boldly through with it. Now, how- 
ever, we have but to put ourselves en rapport with 
this noble heart, and with such a quality diffiused 
and shared for the time equally among onr three sys- 
tems blended in unison, there is no power we shall 
not dare face, no danger we need fear.’’ 

‘* No time like the present ; but where is it to be, 
then ?’’ replied De Lyons. ‘‘ You don’t want tohave 
him here in my room, do you? It is scarcely a fit 
place for a stranger.” 

“A stranger, indeed! Do you suppose that he is 
a stranger, or not equally quite at homeanywhore ?” 

* Ah, but shall not ~~ want your things, some of 
your paraphernalia to be at hand, your crystal, for in- 
stance, some of your phials, perhaps, or mystical pre- 
parations? And it will be scarcely safe without 
~— your own notes and manuscripts by you, to 
consult in case of your memory slipping you, or any 
form going wrong.”’ 

“ We can anyhow commence some of the prelimi- 
naries here, and afterwards if it is necessary, adjourn 
home to my own chambers, when we ourselves are 
quite prepared.” 

“I fancied I saw a lurking grin on the professor’s 
face, as he evidently read De Lyons’ thoughts, who 
now the moment was actually come seemed waxing 
slightly nervous at the idea of his own room being 
made the scene of the promised interview. The pro- 
fessor certainly smiled grimly as his eye caught mine ; 
but then changing to the most solemn demeanour, in 
a low but very earnest voice, he asked me, ‘‘ Do you 
then really of your own free will desire to join and 
aid us in summoning and obtaining a personal inte:- 
view with one of the most powerful denizens of the 
spirit world ? 

“Do you feel that yon can dare to stand face to 
face, without showing any signs of fear, before one 
of the chief princes of the air, if he should be 
brought before us in a visible form? And have you 
faith enough in my science, and powers thereby 
acquired, to believe without doubting that I can 
bring about this interview ? 

“ And, finally, will your allow your friend Von 
Lyons and myself to partake in and for a time absorb 
from your system into ours a certain shave of your 
strength of nerves, in order th.t we thus may con- 
jointly and unitedly have and be able to show 
courage sufficient to carry us through our under- 
taking without the chance of any fear, but that of 
faltering in our purpose ?”’ 
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I placed my hand firmly in his, and declared my- 
self, as I sincerely felt, fully prepared to go through 
anything with him. 

The professor stood for some minutes looking 
steadfastly, as I might, I am sure, describe it—right 
through and through me—seemed satisfied, and 
sigved to me to take my seat in a chair he had 
placed in the middle of the room; then placing him- 
self in front of me, he held me by my two thumbs, 
gently pressed together in his left hand—while with 
the right, with only the first and little fiuger stick- 
ing out straight, he began making slow passes, now 
nearer, and then again furth:r from my eyes; all the 
while with his own protruding goggles fixed with a 
steady glare upon mine. 

As he thus held me,I could distinctly feel, as it 
were, ® thin stream of liquid fire pouring up my 
two arms, and diffusing itself through my whole 
body: it was not an unpleasant sensation by any 
means, 

He then, without moving his eyes from mine, 
spoke in an undertone to De Lyons, and desired him 
to come and place his thumb upon a p:rticular spot 
on my head; he himself, at the same time, doing 
likewise with his disengaged hand, 

I could instantly feel the same warm fluctuating 
stream—or, pe thread would convey the idea 
better—as if it were pouring out of the organ to 
which they both thus held their thumbs steadily 
but gently pressed. 

I think that perhaps—for only just one moment— 
a half-formed thought passed through my mind, 
whether it was not foolhardy and rash of me thus, 
unsupported and alone, to have put myself in the 
power of these two queer characters, and to have 
thus assented to join them in their supernatural or, 
for all I knew, desperately wicked undertakings. 

However, that it was too late now to go back, was 
my almost last distinct idea—though I fancy that I 
felt my heart quail within me—as the professor, 
having disengaged both his hands, was passing them 
at a@ much quicker rate up and down in front of 
my face, and then gradually down almost to my very 


feet. 

All this while I had, as he had desired me before 
he began, kept my eyes wide open, steadily staring 
into his; but my efforts were now in vain, my cye- 
lids would close—I could hold them no longer—and 
I dropped off, as I should have said, for perhaps a 
minute, certainly not two—but when I opened them 
again, I did not know where I was—the whole scene 
was entirely changed. 

I suppose it may have taken me a few minutes to 
recover my surprise, and to collect my scattered 
thoughts—just as it does if one is awakened sud- 
deuly from « very deep sleep; bat as soon as I was 
come again fully to my senses, I found that my two 
companions—the professor and De Lyons—wero 
still with me, but that I had moved, and so had 
they, to opposite sides of the room. 

But what room could it be ?—where on éarth had 
we got to? 

I could not make out. I was certain of one 
thing, that it was nowhere that I had ever been in 
before. 

De Lyons’s lodging, in which we had been spend- 
ing the evening, was a rather lofty, square room, 
with a bay window at the end, looking into a back 
court, with no special attempt at ornament, or dis- 
tinction of any sort about it from any other German 
room, except, I remember, a kind of mahogany shelf 
or rack, on which was arranged a long row of china 
pipe-bowls, decorated with the portraits of lovely 
damsels, each more or less highly-coloured. 

But now, on looking round, I found myself in a 
low though well-sized garret, as I could see that it 
must be by the sloping form of the ceiling and the 
chimney-pots and roof-tiles, which were all round on 
the level with the uncurtained window, close to 
which I was standing. 

It was a glorious bright midsummer night, with a 
full moon shining nearly as clear as day. 

The thought suddenly flashed through my mind, 
“Yes, by Jove, of course it must be; why hadn't 
I known it instantly ?” 

The place I thus found. myself in answered in 
every respect to the vivid description given to me 
by tae boy Ferdy: those young ones always see 
things and can somehow describe them more accu- 
rately than one does as one grows older. 

Yes, of course; there hung the piece of handsome 
old tapestry he, by the way, had described as a car- 
pet stretched over the door; the curious dark old 
cabinet, the old-fashioned srmed chair, the lamp 
hanging in the centre; and, sure enough, in the 
middle of the table stood the large globe of pure 
crystal, 

We had come—how I cannot pretend to say, or at 
the time seemed to care or wonder—to the sanctum, 

the private retreat of the mysterious professor. 

De Lyons was certainly quite rignt in asserting 
that this quaiutly furnished chamber was much 





better adapted for an interview with a stranger from 
below than his own would have been. 

The pe ee was by this time bending at times 
earnestly over the crystwl, as if in its depths he could 
discover and read the queer characters which he, 
from time to time, turned to write down on a long 
slip of parchment, spread all across the table, at his 
right hand. What he was writing seemed to be more 
like hieroglyphics rather than the letters of any 
recognised longuate. 

All of a sudden it struck me as remarkable, that 
though I was right away in the further corner of the 
room, I co1id see and read those same figures dis- 
tinctly and understand them too at the instant ; as 
I did so, though, the meaning seemed to p»ss away 
from my mind, as the lines passed away from my 
vision. My eye-sight is naturally strong, but I cer- 
tainly never was able to see clearly at that same dis- 
tance either before or since. 

De Lyons stood by, occasionally helping to shift 
the parcument, all his nervousness seeming entirely 
to have left him ; he appeared as cool and interested 
as possible. 

* Now, then, all is ready,” said the professor in a 
low, suppressed tone of voice, having at length come 
to the end of his writing, and turnivg his spectacles 
upon De Lyons, “ We must tow all three unite in 
pronouncing the solemn invocation distinctly and 
without mistake or hesitation.” 

“ How can we? I, for my part, have not the least 
idea what to say, or even how to begin,” replicd the 
other sharply, though he too spoke in a quicter tone 
and manner than usual. 

“Take this hand firmly in thine own,” said the 
professor, severely, and making a gesture towards me 
to approach, he held out his other to niysclf. 

I moved towards him; but in doing so I felt as if 
I were floating instead of walking, as I meant to do; 
there was not the slightest sound of my step, or any 
movement, though I seemed to go straight without 
displacing or in any way touching a large heavy 
chair which was standing in the way between us, 

The professor placed himselfin the middle between 
us, holdiug me tightly by the hand on one side and 
De Lyons on the other; we each rested our other 
unoccupied hand by his desire upon the crystal ball 
which stood on s block or low psdestal covered with 
black velvet on the table before us. 

We then all three at once, without the slightest 
intimation or word between ourselves on the subject, 
spontaneously broke out with a solemn form of ad- 
juration and invocation in Latin pronounced in a 
slow solemn tone, 

The words came perfectly naturally and glibly to 
my lips without the slightest mental effort on my 
own part, just as if I had repented them all my life, 
and‘at the same time I was conscious of my under- 
standing it all as I sung it out; but the instant I let 
go of the professor’s hand it all passed out of my 
memory completely. 

We felt—I say we, because I knew exactly what 
De Lyons was feeling and thinking just as well as I 
did myself—we felt and knew, though the professor 
had made no sign nor told us so, that at the third 
time of chaunting through the Latin invocation the 
spirit would be bound to appear before us; but the 
professor himself, and consequently we, could form no 
exact idea how and in what shape he would make his 
entry. 
usw uttered the last syllable of the sentence for 
the third time a brilliant flash of lightning made us 
all shut our eyes involuntarily. and when we opened 
them again there in the old oak chair sat a most 
pleasant gentlemanly-looking person, smiling as 
somehow people with such beautifully regular white 
teeth as he had always do manage to smile. 

So far from there being anything repulsive or ter- 
rible in the outward appearance of the—what shall 
I call him?—personage who thus appeared in 
answer to our solemn invocation, there was some- 
thing peculiarly attractive aud taking about him. 
His light hair was in short crispy curls all over the 
top of his head, his smiling eyes were decidedly at 
first a bright blue, but they, like the rest of his 
features, which were wonderfully regular, were con- 
tinually and totally changing, but always hand- 
some and preserving, though quite different, the 
purest types of classical beauty. 

At each fresh change I felt sure that I had often 
seen the eame face before, either in some club 
window in London or in the streets, or at some 
theatre ii may perhaps have been, or ona race- 
course, I could not pretend to say’where exactly, 
but the features were certainly quite familiar to my 


ind. 

It is difficnlt to. descrike how he was dressed. A 
sort of long garment of some flexible material, 
light silk or nankeen, almost flesh coloured, it 
seemed, not so much to be thrown over as to grow 
from and be part of his well-shaped shoulders, 
covering him in graceful folds quite down to the 
aucles. 
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He smiled most affably upon us each, and gently 
— his head with an air of quiet encourage- 
ment, 

Notwithstanding the supply of courage upon 
which they had been flattering me in such strong 
terms, I must confess I felt a qaalm come over me, 
and I knew that my companions shared this as well 
as all other feelings in common. 

The professor’s voice trembled so that he could 
hardly articulate, and it required a strong mental 
effort to keep our pluck up to the mark, 

But it was only fora minute, collecting himself, 
he went on with a form of address which he had 
written in preparation on the parchment before him, 
aud in a firm solemn voice, thus opened his address : 

*O Spiritum potentissime! omnium scientiaram 
hujus mundi parens ter inclytissime, wris princeps 
achemis infinitis profundissime !——’’ 

* Ah, thank you—that will do,’’ said the stranger, 
cutting short this ceremonious commencement with 
a slightly satirical smile, bat a well-bred waive 
of the hand. ‘‘ You will excuse me, gentlemen, I 
am sure, but I have very little time to spare. I 
heppen to havea great deal on hand justat present ; 
so having thus summoned me, if you will only 
kindly tell me, in as few words as possible, what it 
is that I can especially do for you, I am sureI siall 
be only too happy to serve you in any way reason- 
ably within my powers: so pray tell me, what ia 
it ?’’ 

The profeszor had dropped his grasp on our handg, 
and we were no longer touching the crystal, so that, 
left to myself, I for my part had no idea, now that 
he had thus succeeded in his ardent desire of 
summoning this spirit of darkness to appear before 
us in propria persona, what the professor did want 
with him, though I naturally supposed it must be 
something very particular. 

As for myself, I was perfectly satisfied with 
having actually seen him whom one has from one’s 
earliest days always so much and go often talked 
about. 

My only wish was now that he would take him- 
self off again as quickly as possible, without doing 
us any personal mischief. 

Not that I felt a bit afraid, except perhaps just 
at the first shock; after that all feelings seemed 
deadened and numbed within me. 

Nobody answered a word. 

After the stranger—whom, as you may perceive, 
I even now particularly avoid calling by the name 
more familiar to all of us, henner hoon especia}l 
warned by the professor on that subject ; althoug 
I suppose, if not actually that great person him- 
self, it was one of the principal members of bis 
family, the stranger repeated his inquiry. 

“Well, my masters,” he said, “I suppose you 
can inform me, now that you have thus sum- 
moned me, what is it that you want me to do for 

‘ou ?’’ 

We only looked hopelessly at one another. 

I began to think that neither of my companions 
had the least made up their minds as to what they 
actually wanted and would ask for, a bit more than 
I had myself. 

‘* Well, my dear sire, this is trifling with me—this 
is insulting *‘” 

The charming countenance began to change to a 
very different expression. 

* Do you think that in these busy times I have 
nothing better to do than to be at the beck and 
call of three idle gobemouches like yourselves? 
Ah! I see you tremble,” he said, suddenly, ‘‘and 
you shail have some reason to do s0, at the lesson 
I will now give you for your impudent presump- 
tion |”? 

He had risen from his seat, and was advancing 
towards us quite noiselessly, with exactly the motion 
of a cat about to spring. 

In less than the wink of an eye we all three had 
each other by the hands again, and were grasping 
the crystal ball. 

*¢ You tell a falseliood, you rascal !”’ we all shouted 
at him, simultaneously ; “ we do not tremble, and 
we defy you!’’ 

His manner was changed instantly. 

“* Bravo, bravo!’’ he cried, in his original con- 
ciliating voice; ‘‘I did but try you, and you have 
all stood it nobly.” 

‘* Go back to your place,’’ we all shouted again; 
‘* we tell you we defy you!” 

There certainly was for a moment a hang-dog 
look about our visitor as, like a thwarted bully, he 
scemed bound to obey our orders; and, though 
evidently unwilling, he took a backward stride to 
his chair. 

“* Well, what do you want with me ?—what can I 
do for you?”’ he asked again, in a subdued and re- 
turning to his first conciliatory tone. ‘“ You have 
the command of me—for the time at least,” he 
added, with a significant stress. ‘‘I am, I suppose, 
bound to do anything for you which lies in my 
power; and it would puzzle cleverer fellows than 
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you are, I flatter myself, to hit upon anything that 
is not,” ; 

“ You lie again!’ we all answered together; 
* there is one thing, at any rate, we know you can- 
not do.” Ev 

“ What may that be, pray ? a 

* Speak a word of truth if you try. : 

He grinned as if rather flattered ; certainly he 
seemed amused, as if acknowledging that we had 
him there. 

‘© Well, there is no use being personal,’ he 
answered; ‘but it was not to tell met that, that 
you have been at such pains to get me here, I 
suppose? But as, perhaps, you are prepared to 
beliove nothing that I may tell you, would either 
one of you like a peep into the future? You will 
trust your own eyes, at any rate, Only let me 
know what, or whoshall it be? And, pray, remem- 
ber that I haveno time to lose.” : 

“ Show us,” eaid the professor, in a firm voice, 
*€ the persons who are destined to influence each of 
us most in this life—our counterparts, sympathetic 
and antipathetic ; and then we shall also desire to see 
each his last closing scene in this world; the exact 
manner of his own death, whenever it may be fated 
to come, in fact.’’ 

“ One thing at a time, my friends. As to the 
first part of your request, you have, I perceive, 
adopted that theory of all living beings having been 
sent into the world in pairs; and you are not far 
wrong either, though it really is notable how very 
often it happens that the sympathetic and antipa- 
thetic never once encounter each other, or aro even 
aware of the other’s existence in the course of 
their careers. 

** But look, professor, look!” 

The room had until now, as I think I have men- 
tioned, been lighted bya shaded lamp hang from 
the centre of the ceiling. 

The stranger, as he spoke, made a flap at it with 
one of the long folds of his skin closk, and with- 
out touching it caused the flame to flicker up, and 
then go out entirely with a smell. 

The moon was, however, shining full into the room 
right upon a large blank space of the wall beyond 
where he was standing, so that it was bright and 
clear as a looking-glass. 

Any ordinary person would have thrown a strong 
shadow upon the place, but of thia extraordinary 
one there was not the slightest trace of anything 
of the sort. . 

That fact, howevor, I do not think, struck us; 
or, af any rate, did not surprise us at all at the 
time, 

‘* Look, my friend,’’ said the party, in an affected, 
half mocking drawl, as with a wave of his hand 
he drew the special attention of the professor to the 
bright place in the wall; and there, as he spoke, 
appeared on bold relief the figure of a tall, very 
dark, handsome, voluptuous-looking female, gor- 
geously dressed, perhaps rather past the best prime 
of her beauty. 

She was laughing to herself fiercely, as she seemed 
to utter some hasty words, though thera was no 
sound, as she finished reading a letter she had in 
her hand, and then tore it into a thousand pieces, 
ana stamped them under her foot. 

** Have you ever known a signora at all resem- 
oe this?” inquired our visitor, with a mocking 

ow. 

The professor’s and all of our hearts beat, not 
with trepidation, but roused anger, as we felt that 
he recognised one whom he loathed. to bitterness ; 
though at the same time tho attraction towards her 
always had been, and would be again, should he 
ever meet her, irresistible in spite of himself. ‘Io 
her, and to her treatment of him, he felt—we all 
felt—tnat he owed all the misery of many past 
years of his life. 

Taraxacum, I was at the same time conscious, 
was, a8 an individual, so surprised, not at the ap- 
parition, but at thus discovering this hitherto un- 
suspected episode in the profeasor’s privates history, 
that with his usual familiarity and impudence he 
burst into a loud guffaw of laughter, and was as 
near as possible breaking our magnetic chain of 
bands in an almost uncontrollable impulse to nudge 
the professor himself, or else me, if he could have 

got round to do so, facctiously in the ribs. 

The professor, of Course, was aware of the same 
strong impulse, for he tightened his grip upon our 
lands, and in a stern voice said : 

_ “Enough ! leé me now see where, and under what 

circumstances, death will overtake me!’ 
i The handsome apartment in which we had seen 
the gay lady changed in an instant to a plain, 
whitewashed, small chamber, or rather cell, the 
only furniture of which seemed to be a clumsy 
wooden bedstead, covered by a miserable half-worn 
straw palliasse ; on the palliasse lay stretched an 
emaciated figure in the coarse brown dress of a 
monk, with a rope round his waists 





There was no doubt about its being a-monk, for 
we could seo the shaven top of his head, and he 
seemed to bo in either great mental or bodily agony ; 
and as he writhed and turned upon his wretched 
bed, we recognised his face distinetly. 

It was the professor himself, there could be no 
doubt about it; for though the thick, locks were 
gone, and the matted remains of hair at the back 
of the poll wore grizzly and grey, there was no mis- 
takin g those fiery eyes; and his other features, 
though now wrinkled and emaciated, were the 
same. 

Althongh we could hear nothing, we could evi- 
dently see that he was calling out, and then in vain 
listening for the footsteps of someone who might 
come to help him. 

Having thus called again and again, we saw that 
he tried to raise himself from his couch, but had 
not thestrengty to do so; with one last desperate 
effort he put his feet upon the ground, and for one 
moment stood erect. 

But it was only for one moment; the effort had 
been too much for him—hoe staggered and fell back 
apparently lifeless across the coach, knocking down 
the solitary lamp, with which the cell was di 
lighted, in his fall. 

It was an awfully impressive scene; and while 
we stood looking at it aghast, even the stranger 
seemed struck seriously by it, for he shook his 
head slowly as he contemplated it, and then tarned 
to the professor to sce how he seemed to like the 
peep into futurity. 

““A very likely fate, indeed,” was the defiant 
thought which shot through the mind of the pro- 
fessor; not much fear of thatfor me. The lying 
demon is trying to frighten me.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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WEDDED MISERY. 








Tury are both young; they are handsome; they 
are in independent circumstances; they. have been 
married but a short time, and at their wedding 
everybody exclaimed, “ what a splendid match ?”’ 
Yet they are not happy. They are discontented. 
They are miserable. hat is the reason? 

They are not, by nature, adapted to each other. 
They both mean to do what ia right, and not to do 
anything that is wrong. But this commendable dis- 
pesition is far from being sufficient, in itself, to 
render marvied couples happy. . 

You might commend to them measures for wedded 
bliss as countless as the stars: it would all be in vain 
—just as much so as an attempt to mix oiland water 
by a mere axiom. They do noty;assimilate. Their 
natures are unlike., She obstructs his labour by tan- 
talizing trifles, while he seems to ‘her hard and 
heartless because he is not absorbed by things which 
he never wants to hear about. 

There aro thousands of matches which seem to all 
but the parties concerned, to have been made in 
heaven, but which are in reality the greatestef mis- 
fortunes. What isthe remedy? ‘To those already 
married there is none. A blighted life is their 
bitter doom, 

The lesson to the unmarried is groater caution and 
& more thorough acquaintance in making choice of a 
companion for life, 





CHARMING WIDOWS. 





In nature or art, where can be found a more in- 
teresting object than a young widow? She is ex- 
perienced, but wears her own hair and teeth, and is 
minus wrinkles. Her recent bereavement gives her 
a claim upon tle sympathy of man. Like all good 
things, she can only be created at a great sacrifice. 
Mrs. Browning says that a man must be pretty 
thoroughly spoiled before he can leave a widow, 

This black swan? this mournful Phoenix rises only 
out of the fuueral urn that holds the ashes of a hus- 
band’s heart. All men, however great or wise, have 
felt the indefinable influence of widowhood, Henry 
VIII. was so fond of them that he took two, and 
King David was so fond of Abigail, the widow of 
Nabal, whom he took to wife, that he turned Bath- 
sheba into a widow on purpose to marry her. When 
Judith ceased her cogitations over the virtues of the 
late lamented Manassas, of Bethulla, puts off her 
mourning and adorns herself in brave attire to set 
out for the camp of Holofernes,-we icel instinctively 
that she will come back with his heart, his crown or 
head, whichever she gocs for. When the old widow, 
Naomi, counsels the young widow, Ruth, how to lay 








her snares in the harvest fields of her kinsmon, and 
spring hor net on the threshing floor, we know at 
once that the wealthy bachelor, Boaz, might as well 
order the wedding’ garments. 

Allan Ramsay wrote a song telling how to woo a 
widow. Hoe might as well havo left directions how 
to get struck with lightning. It comes on man like 
his fate—inexorable and inevitable. 

ee 


BREACH OF PROMISE CASES. 


In most trials in court the testimony of experts is 
admitted. Breach of promise cases—we mean breach 
of promise of marriage—have been quite numerous of 
late; why is tho testimouy of experts never availed 
of in them ? 

It might be employed on both sides ; we are sure 
of it from the letters which we receive from married 
persons. Some women, for example, would testify 
that they had-had two or three husbands, and that 
everyone of them was but another name for evil, and 
that the wedded state was a condition of woe ; there- 
fore the breach ofa promise of marriage imports no 
damage whatever. 

The testimony would bo as interesting as it would 
be contradictory. 

We remember an odd defence ones set up ina 
breach of promise suit, brought against a country 
physician. It was twofold: first, that no promise 
was ever made, or implied, but that the doctor hav- 
ing passed through the apartment or the plaintiff, 
who lived in the same house with him, to feed his 
pigs, she took it as an attontion to herself! The 
second was, that he was so old, he would be in his 
second childhood bofore she would reach middle age, 
and consequen‘ty the promise, if made, was of no. 
value; and it was even fortunate for the plaintiff it 
had not been fulfilled! 

These defences were eloquently urged by a bril- 
liant advocate; but the jury took quite a different 
view.and awarded heavy. damazes. , 


ooo 
Frou Ertcurvs.—As nothing can be more con- 
dacive to security, so nothing can better ingure a 
quiet and pleasant life than to live innocently, 
and upon no occasion, and under no circumstan- 
ees whatever, to violate the common covenants of 
peace and propriety. 


RICHARD PEMBERTON; 


—or— 


THE SELF-MADE JUDGE. 
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OHAPTER XVI. 


Tue faint rays of the cabin lamp fell upon the 
white drapery, goldea curls, and fair faee of littlo 
Maud as she lay slumbering. 

Augusta stooped and pressed a soft kiss on the baby 
brow, and another, and yet another, breathed a fer- 
vent prayer over her, and still lingered and lingered 
until the voice of her husband called her away. 

Once more drawing the light counterpane over 
the form of the infant sleeper, she turned and went 
on deck. 

“1 called you, Augusta, to notico how beautiful 
the approach to the city is by this light,” said 
Richard Pemberton, meeting his wife, drawing her 
arm witiin his own, and leading her to the forward 
deck, ‘*Do but see,’”’ ho continued, pointing out- 
ward, ‘‘ what a deop repose hangs over the scene— 
the great city and port, with all its shipping, lies 
sleeping in the moowlight; and observe, Augusta, 
every vessel, with every mast, and rope, and sail, 
is distinctly reflected in the water. Is it not beauti- 
ful?” 

“Very beautifal! Moonlight idealises everything 





| —even a crowded city pier; but Llike better to let 


my eyes fix themselves upon the dark, almost 
mysterious, wooded shores of the river, or wandor 
out beyond its mouth, upon the boundless, heaving 
sen !”’ 

“Yes, it is sublime and beautiful; bnt there is 
something more sublime, more beautiful, more pro- 
found in the repose of this sleeping city and harbour. 
Look you, Augusta—a few hours since, and all there 
was rash, and hurry, and confusion—passion, care, 
and racking thought; now, the Creator’s rest, like a 
benediction, has fallon upon the turbulent scene, and 
all is calm !’’ 

They were approaching near the city now, and 
vory soon the steamboat touched the pier. 
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Carriages were seon waiting there according to 
order, to carry the company home. 

In a moment all on the steam-boat were in a gay 
oustlo : ladies looking for their bonnets, scarfs, and 
parasols, &e, ; gentlemen hunting up hats, gloves, and 
ambrellas, or assisting their ladies with their light 
shawls and mantles ; 

Augusta left her husband’s arm and went down 
below, to attend to little Maud. There was no one 
in the cabin except Letty, who was standing before 
a glass, tying on her bonnet, and Stella, who stood 
near her, with a large lace shawl and an infant’s 
cloak hanging over her arm. 

‘We have. not taken Mand up yet,’’ ssid Letty; 


“we did not wish to disturb tho darling till the last. 


moment.” 

“It is time now, however—the steam-boat is at 
the pier,’ said Augusta, and she opened the state- 
room deor, and went in. 


But tle window was open, and the babe was 


‘one ! 
. Paralysed by the sight, the mother stood—yet she 
did aot believe the worst ; she thought grandmother 
or one of the young-aunties had taken her up and 
‘thrown the window open for more light—only, that 
open window above the be hes ve her sucha 
shock. She hastened out, s Sombiin , and asked, 
ina faltering voice : 
‘Letty, why did you take the babe up without 
telling me? It has given’ me such a——’ 
And, almost fainting, she leaned against the door. 
“I! Thaven’t taken the child up! Didn’#2 talk 
‘you just now I thought I wouldn’t disturb her till 
‘the last moment ?”’ replied Letty, in surprise. 
‘‘ Somebody else has, then! Ob, D-wish would 
not do things without letting me ! Dam so 


nervous where my baby is concerned! Mother, 
givls.? Bring 
Augasta, 


Harriet, Elizabeth! Whereare 
Maud here directly, please!” @ 
hurrying from the exbin tothe deck, 

‘What is the matter, Augusta?’ Guod, Heaven, 
Augusta, what has happened ?- You look gone @ 
pale and faint!’’ said Richard Pemberton, 
ber. Pe 

“‘ Nothing—nothiag atall has happened—only my 
excessive foolishness again !-I want my child. Lucy 
—Luey.” 

Richard Pemberton frowned. 

“ You are really getiing to bea very absurd woman, 
Sirs. Pemberton,’? 

‘“‘ Oh, I know it—I know it; but. I.want my baby. 
Elizabeth, Lucy !” exclaimed Augusta, hurrying past 


him. ; : 

Old Mrs. Pemberton and her daughters were stand- 
ing on the forward deck, ready to go on shore, when 
Augusta rushed among them, and, afraid togive ver- 
bal utterance to the fears which her reason told her 
were absurd; while her every act and look betrayed 
them, she asked, in fainting tones: 

‘‘ Whereis my child?. Is she wrapped up well? 
‘Give her te me!” 

“ What do ry mean, Augusta? We have not got 
her! We left Letty and Stella to take her up and 
dress her! They have got her! Why, what’s the 
matter ?” 

“Oh, Heaven!” cried Augusta, sinking down 
upon the deck. 

“Why, Augnsta! Good heavens, August——” - 

‘*Drowned—drowned! My child has fallen out 
of the window into the water, and is drowned!” 
cried Augusta, and fell upon her face, with a shriek 
which those who loyed her might well hope to be 
her last. 

Instantly all was dismay, sorrow, and confusion, 
-Agonising questions were asked, which no one 
could answer. 

People hurried to and fro; and the anxiety—nay, 
the agony of suspense, spread from the relatives aud 
friends of the missing child to the boat’s rough 
crew. 

To find the child—to find the child—that was the 
one absorbing thought and purpose, 

The little empty berth was searched again and 

again, by almost every hand in the boat, in the mad 
hope, inspired by desperation, that one would find 
ehat all the oth: rs had failed to find. 
_ In the same desperate hope, every nook and cranny 
in every part of the boat was searched and searched 
again; places where a kitten could not have got into 
was searched for the ten. months’ old child—in vain 
—in vain. No trace of “Sweet Maud” could any- 
where be seen, 

And gradually the terrible suspicion was realised, 
that the baby, in turning over in her berth, had 
rolled out of the window, dropped into the water, 
and was drowned. 

But who opened the window-shutter, and left it 
open? The captain of the boat followed his own 
suspicions, and, acting upon his own private judg- 
ment and responsibility, took poor Stella in hand, 


and threatened her with imprisonment and death 
if she did not instantly acknowledge having opened 
the window-shutter, to give the baby more air, and 
forgotten to close it; for he said it was so vatural 
and probable that sho had done it— and who elso 
could? 

Poor Stella, with streaming eyes and wringing 
hands, protested her innocence, and affirmed that she 
had watched by the baby’s state-room door all the 
evening, and had loft her sleeping sweetly, in peace 
and safety, only five minutes before she was missed. 
She left her to help Miss Letitia gather up the 
baby’s cloak and things to dress her to go on shore. 
lt was given up—the search was given up. 

All hope was lost—the child was lost. How many 
miles down the river none could know-—~for none 
could tell the time of her fall, Stella said she had 
seen her five minutes before she was missed; but 
Stella’s five minutes might have been fifteen or twen- 
ty, for all thatiany one knew t@ the contrary. All 
evidence proved'that ‘‘ Sweet Mand’ had failen into 
the river, and was drowned, 

All this time Augusta lay prostrate on the deck— 
not insensible, but seeing or feeling, by a sort of 
clairvoyance, all theyfearful hugnying to and fro—all 
the search—and its fatal result, Sho had been for- 
gotten in all thein terrible anxiety for the lost child, 
and not until its fate was aseertained beyond all 
possibility of doubt, did any bethink themselves of 
the awfully bereaved: mother, 

Her brothegs ond. sisters: them hastencd in search 
of her—found her abandoned) whare she had falien, 
and soughtto:raise her—but.sligiekupon shriek burst 
from her, lips; and, from them violently, 
she rushed tothrow henself'intetheriver. Then they 
caught her.again, and held hey-fast, whilst her hus- 


d wassupimoned. 

Pale himself as. mayble,. with stamped like 
‘death upen his brow, themighty Pemberton 
came, Controlling bis ewm tremendous emotions, 
that he might the better contrel her, her took her in 
his arms, pillowed her head upon his bogom, and tried 
to calm, and sooth her. Imvain—in vain. She saw 
him not—she heard him not—she felt not the close 
pressure of his arms around her. 

All consciousness of surrounding circumstances was 
lost—all sense of life was concentrated into one 
intense senso of agony, that sent forth short, quick 
cries ; shriek upon shriek appalling the hearers, who 
prayed that insensibility might supervene, or thought 
that the death might be merciful which should put 
an end to her awfnl anguish. 

But nejther death. nor insensibility would como, 
Angusta’s physical organisation wes much too strong 
—the tenure by which her body held her soul im- 
prisoned mach too firm—to suffer her to swoon or 


ie. 

Itistrue that some faculties of her mind—memory, 
judgment—were suspended. 

She-did not know, sho could not remember or un- 
derstand ,what caused that terrible burning—that 
terrible anguish—that still sent forth its voice in 
quick, sharp shrieks, or threw her into convulsions. 

x * x 


The deeply afflicted family got her home, she never 
knew how or when. 

But days.and nights passed without an instant’s 
sleep visiting her eyelids, or a morsel of food or drink 
passing her lips. 

The most powerfal opiates had no more influence 
over her strong organisation than the weakest 
simples. 

Physicians as well as friends were baffled and 
alarmed. 

And so she lay for many days. 

In the meantime, poor Letty, with her own heart 
almost erushed, went all over the housa, collecting 
everything that had belonged to the lost baby, lest, 
on the mother’s rising from her bed—if she should 
ever rise—her heart might be torn afresh by the 
bsight of them. 

She gathered all the handsomely wrought robes, 
offerings of love, and all the delicate clothing, and 
packed them all ina trunk, in which dropped more 
tears than anything else. 


Seed 


CHAPTER XVII. 


LoaTuinG the sun-light, and cursing earth, Norah 
had fled from the gallows, oue awful sight glaring on 
her eyes, ringing in her ears, and the vision of her 
son as he stood upon the drop—a living man 
enveloped in a shroud—and the instantaneous click 
of the spring, fall of the trap, and the rushing whirr 
of the falling body. It was glaring on her sigh’, it 
was ringing in her ears, it was maddening her brain, 
as she fled away. A pall of sin, misery, and death 
seemed to lour dark and stifling over the city. 
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With her hands pressed upon her ears and eyes 
as if to shut out sight and sound, she fled through 
the city, and beyond it into the green fields, 
and beyond them into the darkest depths of the 
forest. 

Suddenly she paused, removed her hands, then 
looked up and breathed. She was some distance 
from the city in tho recesses of the wood, no sight 
but green trees around her, yet by the strange clair- 
voyance of madness she knew that only that moment 
his agony was over, his heart had ceased to beat, his 
soul was in eternity. The “sigh of a great deliver- 
ance escaped her.” It wasasigh as the watcher by 
a death-bed breathes when the dread death 
struggle of the beloved one is over. It only ends 
suspense, it does not diminish gvief, it precedes the 
full realisation of mortal bereavement. 

But to the wretched Norah, with this sense of 
utter desolation came a burning and consuming 
desiré of revenge. Kneeling down where she had 
stood, and raising her withered and shaking arms 
towards heaven, she cried for revenge on the merci- 
less, and vowed nover to speak to a human being, 
sleep under a roof, or lie upon a bed, until she had 
avenged the uvjast doom of her son upon the head of 
his destroyer, What form her revenge should take 
she did not then consider; she made no plan, her 
thoughts were without form and void, like the deep 
fiery clouds that precede the destroying typhoon. 

Tor days and nights she wandered im the forest, 
sustained by the fierce fire ever buruing in her soul. 
And gradually, almost involuntarily, a plan organised 
itself in her chaotic brain, and 

“An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, 
and life for life, aud a child for a child!" she 
said. 

And the more she thought of this the deeper grew 
the savage joy of her anticipated revenge. She 
remembered how her enemy adored his child. Sho 
would wring his heart with its loss. She would 
torture his whole life with uncertainty as to its fate. 
Her plan was matured. 

She rambled back to the city, and with the match- 
less cunning of concentrated -thought and fixed pur- 
pose, unseen she haunted the dwelling of the 
minister, and the walks and drives of the child and 
her nurses. Not Maud’s doating mother watched 
the infant with more persevering care. And, oh! 
could those who so tenderly guarded the babe have 
known the terrible foe that was ever on her track! 
Had sweet Maud been left alone an instant in her 
carriage, ina room, in a garden, that instant would 
have been her last of home. But she was too well 
eared for. And the springand half the summer had 
passed and Norah’s vow of vengeance was unac- 
complished. 

On the 14th of June she heard of the projected 
trip down the river. Not for ouo day at home or 
abroad had little Maud beon left by her secrot 
enemy, nor should she be left upon this day of 
pleasure. 

With the surpassing subtlety of insanity, Norah 
managed to conceal herself on board the boat. Sho 
accompanied the party down the river. She thought 
the island would afford a good opportunity for the 
accomplishment of her purpose. 

When the party landed she Jurked in her hiding 
place until everyone of the company had disem- 
barked and had gone up to the ceatre of the grove 
and were hidden by the trees. And still she waited 
for an opportunity for getting to the land unseen 
The opportunity came. One of the engineers who 
had assisted in rowing over a skiff of provisions, 
returned to tho steamer and went down below to 
remain. She ascertained that all was lonely on tho 
steamer and the. beach of the isle. Creeping from 
her lair like a beast of prey, she found that no 
human being was in sight. Letting herself down 
over the side of the boat she dropped into the skiff, 
unhooked the chain from the end, took the ears and 
swiftly sped to the beach, got out, sent the skiff 
adrift and plunged into the woods. 

Not fifteon minutes passed after that the engineer 
came on deck and saw the end of the boat chain 
dangling in the water and the skiff adrift. Mntirely 
unsuspicious of the cause, he blamed his own care- 
lessness for not securing tho fastenings, he blew a 
horn and telegraphed to the fishing party he saw 
just coming down the beach to come out and recover 
the skiff, which they did without mistrust. 

Norah haunted the woods; but the day advanced 
and no opportunity presented itself of consummating 
her vengeance. Once she found Stella walking 
alone with the child, and she crept upon her track, 
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erseping behind trees, hoping the girl would wander 
far enough from the company to make it safe for her 
to snatch the child, throw herself into a skiff, and get 
off tothe mainland before assistance could come. 
But fortunately Stella wandered in view of the 
beach, where the skiffs were fastened, and where 
the fishing-party were assembled, and when Stella 
turned up the grove she was met by Letty, so that 
plan failed. 

The day waned, and the child was safe in the 
bosom of her family. Evening came, and Norah, 
forced to defer her revenge for that day, took the 
opportunity afforded her by the desertion of the beach 
to wander down there with the purpose of taking a 
skiff and secretly regaining the steamer. 

But when she arrived upon the spot what was her 
demoniac joy to find the opportunity she had vainly 
sought now fallen into her hands. ‘here, upon a 
grassy bank above the beach, and not a dozen yards 
from the skiff, sat Lucy Pemberton, with the child 
upon her knees, turning its golden ringlets around 
her fingers. Lucy, absorbed in her affectionate 
cares, had not seen her, had not heard her. 

To snatch the child, spring into the skiff, and put 
off would be but the work of an instant. She re- 
solved upon this with the swiftness of lightning 
impulse. 

She darted down upon the child with the rush of 
a foul bird upon its prey. But the instinct of affec- 
tion is swifter than that of vengeance. Simultane- 
ously with the darkening of the overshadowing figure 
Lucy sprang to her feet, clasping the child to her 
bosom with both arms clenched around it, while her 
screams soon brought assistance, 

Lucy had said she was sure the monster could 
easily have wrested the child from her arms, and 
Lucy had honestly thought so, ns aturally but errone- 
ously ase ribing great strength to great size and hag- 
gard ugliness. 

But it was not so. The poor old mad woman, 
worn out by grief, exposure, waat, wandering, and 
her passion, was no match for the young maiden on 
guard and armed with terror. And Norah knew it. 

Lucy’s screams had alarmed her friends, and foot- 
steps wero heard running from the wood above. 
Norah made the best of her way to the beach, while 
Lucy turned and fled towards her friends, 

While Lucy was telling her frightial story, Norah 
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cast herself into the lightest skiff, seized the oars, 
sped herself quickly over to the steamer, seat the 
skiff adrift, and regained her hiding-place. 

Upon this occasion she concealed herself in one of 
the state-rooms of the ladies’ cabin, locking the door 
on the inside, satisfied that if anyone should come to 
try the door they, fiuding it locked, would naturally 
suppose some lady of the party was within, and 
would leave it again. 

So she remained resting upon the berth, and 
watching from the horizontal window at the back of 
it the motions of the party on the island. She saw 
them running to and fro, and laughed to think they 
were searching for her. 

“ Ah! they will make a more anxious search—and 
for one whom they will be more concerned to find— 
before I have done with them.” 

She saw the two young men come out in the row 
boat to recover the drifting skiff. 

“Ha! ha!” she said. “ They think it has floated 
off.” 

And then she drew the curtain before the window, 
for she knew they were coming aboard. She lay 
there quietly through the next four hours of the 
homeward bound trip, hearing the party assemble in 
the cabin talking of the day’s experiences, and of 
the unknown lunatic, hearing them afterwards leave 
for the supper-table, hearing them later assemble 
upon the fore-deck, and hearing the young people 
dancing in the forward saloon. 

Presently—in the last hour—something more 
interesting occurred. She heard two persons— 
mother and nurse—enter the deserted cabin. She 
heard the gentle voice of the mother directing the 
nurse to put out the lights. She heard her also 
dismiss the nurse. 

Then followed darkness and silence, softly broken 
at last by the mother’s low, melodious voice, as she 
sang and rocked the babe to sleep. 

Next she heard the entrance of another—Letty— 
and she listened to the conversation that ensued. 
Lastly, she heard the mother and the young aunt 
open the state-room door adjoining her own, and lay 
the babe to rest. 

She laughed at the careful loving colloquy between 
them, as they took one precaution after the other 
against any chance harm or inconvenience to their 
darling. 







































She laughed when she heard them talk about the 
window, and each ask and assure the other that the 
window was perfectly safe. -She laughed more when 
she heard them go out and leave the babe alone. 
But soon she heard the voice of the nurse as she 
came and drew a chair near the baby’s state-room 
door. 

And then Norah looked out from her window and 
saw that thay were approaching the city. . Whon 
she turned away again she listened, and fouad that 
the cabin was still. 

She looked through the key-hole, and found that 
it was deserted. ‘Then the heavy breathing of tlie 
nurse stationed at the baby’s state-room door assured 
her that she slept. 

Now or never, then, for vengeance. It was a great 
risk, but it should be run. Stealthily unlocking her 
door, she glided into the cabin. 

It was vacant of company except Stella, who, 
with her head thrown back over her chair, was 
sleeping the profound, death-like sleep only enjoyed 
by children of toil. 

Norah opened the baby’s state-room door, and 
revealed a vision beautiful as that of a sleeping angol, 
the gold silk curls and delicate blooming face of the 
slumbering babe as she lay enveloped in her white 
gossamer drapery. There was not a moment to be 
lost. 

First remembering the mother’s talk about the 
window, with fiendish malice she unhooked the 
blind, swung it wide open, and trailed a portion. of 
thecounterpane out, as if it had been dragged there 
by a falling body. 

Then she softly raised the child in her arms, and 
pressed it close to her bosom. Little Maud, accus- 
tomed only to love and care, and knowing when 
awake, and dreaming when asleep, of nothing else, 
half-smiled as she was lifted up, put herarms around 
the neck of her terrible foe, and with a sigh of tired 
infancy resigned herself to rest again. 

Norah wore a large shawl, Laying the bahe 
flatly as possible against her breast, and folding her 
shawl closely over her, she stole from the cabin, and 
creeping along under the shadows, reached the lower 
forward deck, which was also iu deep gloom, 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVI, 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


“Flow is it that we meet here, Charlie?” asked 
Clytie, as soon as she had sufficiently recovered from 
her astonishment to be able to speak. ‘' You are 
grown such a man, you have so changed too, I can 
scarcely understand or realise that I lave found 
you, and that you are the brother I lost so long ago.” 

‘I have no doubt at all about your being the sister 
I left behind,” replied the young mau smiling; 
“ though how you came here seems to me the mcat 
marvellous thing of all.” 

‘* So perhaps it is,’’ said his sister sadly, ‘‘ I was 
taken away from England against my will; but there 
seems to be a fatality about it, as though the divinity 
that shapes cur ends, rough hew them how we will, 
has arranged it all for our good. 

And then she gave Charlie a sketch of her fife, 
of what she had seen and suffered since he left 
her, finishing up with her abduction, the horrors 
of their voyage,'the foundering of the Peri, and their 
being just landed at Buenos Ayres by boat from the 
Susan. 

So absorbed had Charlie been in listening to his 
sister, that all thoughts of Julia Bontham or her 
father had passed out of his mind, and it was not 
until he had commenced the account of hia own 
mishaps and adventures, that he recollected the very 
abrupt and unceremonious manner in which he had 
left them on the quay. 

“They will excuse it when they know the roa- 
son,” he thought, and went on with his narrative, 
which he had scarcely finished when he was in- 
formed that a gentleman was inquiring for him, 

“Itis Gordon, I expect,” he observed; ‘‘ may I 
bring him here, Clytie, and introduce him to you ?” 

‘Yes, if you like, though Psyche and I are not in 
the best coudition for making acquaintances, all our 
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wardrobe being for the time limited to what we have 
on.” 

**Oh, you needn’t think of that with Gordon, he is 
& woman-hater, and wouldn’t know what you wear, 
or whether you are ugly or pretty, the moment 
after he had left your presence,” was the laughing 
reply. 

** Here, come along, old fellow,” he added, going 
into another room, and dragging his frieud back 
with him by the arm. ‘I’ve found my sister, come 
and see her.’’ ¢ 

And before Gordon could protest or resist, unless 
he had done so violently, he stood in the presence, 
as he afterwards expressed it, of ‘‘two of the most 
beautiful women he had ever scen.”’ 

I am afraid he was rathe: awkward in his manner 
and speech, and answered Clytie’s thanks for his 
kindness to her brother with something like confu- 
sion, and then said he had come from Sir William 
Bentham, who was anxious to see Charlie as soon as 
possible. 

“¢ Yes, I had forgotten, they will think it strange 
my leaving them so abruptly, You will like Julia, 
Clytie, she is so sweet, and kind, and pretty.” 

“Do you think so?’ was the unsatisfactory 
reply ; the truth beingthat Clytie felt sore and disap- 
pointed to think that anothor aud a stranger stood 
first in her brother’s affections. 

It was the first time she had had arival, and the 
sensation was an uupleasant one, though she strove 
to hide it, 

‘Of course I think so, and you will do the same 
when you know her,” said her brother, with 
enthusiasm; ‘‘ but you and Miss Clubfoot will be 
glad to be quiet and rest, Can I order anything for 
you on my way to Sir William ? or would you prefer 
going shopping yourself? I will come back again 
when I have seen him.” 

** Perhaps we had better wait until you return,” 
said Clytie. ‘ You see we don’t know where the 
best shops are, and neither Psyche nor I can speak 
Spanish.” 

““TIf your sister and her friend wi!l accept my 
escort, I will go with them until you come back,” 
observed Gordon, “ or I will go and order anything 
they require; but Sir William will be impatient 
until you go to him.” 

Thus it was arranged, and the two young ladies, 
under the guardianship of Gordon, went off on the 
very necessary expedition of shopping. 





“We want something we shall look passably 





respectable in,” observed Psyche, with a smile at the 
tall man, who looked down into-her blue eyes and 
thought them go pretty. 

“You seem respectable enough now, only that 
your hat is a little the worse for wear,” he answered, 
with a look of admiration. 

“Yes, that was what Mr. Cranbourne told us,’’ 
laughed the girl, ‘‘ You wouldn't know whether 
we were ugly or pretty, or what we had on, so it 
didn’t matter.’’ 

“ That is too bad of Master Charlie giving me a 
bad character, which I do not deserve, Did he tell 
anything else to my advantage ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; he said you were a woman-hater, 
therefore, I am sure, it must be a dreadful infliction 
for you to have to take care of us two girls!’’ 

“ You think I mentally repeat ‘ how happy could I 
be with either.’” 

“No, I imagine you to say, ‘ how happy I could be 
alone,’ ”’ 

“ Onthe contrary, I have had so much solitude, 
that society is perfectly delightful to me.”’ 

“Even of my sex ?” 

** Particularly of your sex and nationality ; it is a 
great pleasure to converse with an educated English- 
woman.” An observation which silenced Psyche for 
@ time, and seut her into a train of thought and 
wonder as to whether her education were by any 
means up to what her companion would consider a 
proper standard, until suddenly au idea occurred to 
her and she asked: 

“Have you any English papers out here, have you 
seen the Athenwum?” ‘I'hen turning to Clytie she 
added: ‘We had forgotten all about our pic- 
tures, for aught we know they may be in the 
Academy.” 

“Yes, I wonder if they are? how shall we find 
out ? the exhibition was opened a month ago.”’ 

“ It will not be at all difficult,” said Gordon, 
“T am not much interested in pietures and have not 
read the articles upon the Academy this year; do 
either of you ladies expect to wake up one morning 
and find yourselves famous in the world of art ?”’ 

“No, we don’t expect it, but Clytie deserves it,”’ 
replied Psyche. ‘I only sent one picture which I 
called a study, though it was in fact the portrait of 
a friend; but Clytie sent two. large paintings which 
I should think, they could not refuse, Now we aro 
safe aud happy and shall get back to England again, 
my interest and curiosity in our old life has re- 
turned.” 
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« That old life must have been a very bright and 
happy one from the tone in which you speak of it,” 
observed Gordon. 

“I don’t know that it was,” returned Psyche; ‘I 
know we didn’t think sothen, bat were weary of and 
discontented with it, and no doubt we shall be again 
when we get back toit. For the first week or two 
it will be pleasant evough, after that, we shall think, 
with something like regret, of our stirring adven- 
tures, all the terror and ciscomfort being taken out 
of them, or passed over by distance and the lapse of 
time.” 

Thus the trio chatted away, Psyche taking the 
principal partin the conversation, and fascinating 
Gordon with her quick wit, bright and sparkling ob- 
servations, far more than Clytie’s more perfect beauty 
could do. 

It was the beginning again of the old sweet story 
that was told when the world was young. Gordon 
thought he never had seem @ face so gentle 
and tender, and winning, so ive of all that 
was pure and womanly ; while Payohe, [ am afraid, 
felt very much like a mouse playing with a lion, and 
was not certain that at any moment he might not 
turn impatiently upon her or walk away. 

Clytie was too much absorbed in her own thoughts 
about her brother and Lord Clive to pay much heed 
to them, or to be anything bat thankful that Psyche 
had someone else besides herself to talk to, and thus 
they weut about their shopping, Gordon after all 
being of little use except as am escort, for they 
found English people serving and were able to make 
all their purchases without the aid of an inter- 
preter. 

Fortunately, Clytie had all the money which she 
had brought with her from London in her purse 
when the Peri sank, and though the bank-notes were 
not improved iu colour by their dip in the sea, they 
were still it for circulation. 

She soon procured therefore a chango or two of 
linen for herself and Psyche, adress and hat each, 
and having thus got all that wasindispensable, they 
returned to the hotel. 

Here they found Sir William Bentham and Charlie, 
the former havisg come to iuvite them to make his 
house their home until they could all return to 
England togetber. 

I can’t say that Clytie quite cared to accept the 
offer. 

As | havesaid, it had both pained and annoyed 
her to find that Charlie cared for another woman 
amore than herself, and that this stranger, whom she 
dad not seen and was prepared to dislike, would 
take her place, not ouly im her brother’s heart but 
also in the world, at Denborough Castle, that she 
would rank above her and be Countess of Den- 
borough, while at most, and by royal command, 
ehe could only be Lady Clytie Cranbourne, 

You may think the feeling was.mean and un- 
worthy of her, and yet it was but very natural 
after all. 

To find the brother whom she had looked upon 
as a child, whom it was her doty and happiness 
to protect, no longer needing her guardianship, and 
giving to strangers what she had, till now, con- 
sidered her own. 

Consequently, if Sir William Bentham thought to 
patronise and hold out a helping hand to his future 
son-in-law’s sister, he very soon found his mistake 
out, for the young lady, instead of beivg overwhelmed 
dy the somewhat ostentatious offered hospitality and 
the brilliance of the proposed connection, behaved 
with as much dignity as though she had been an 
empress, and decli:ed firmly, though courteously, to 
take up her residence st Lentham Llouse, for the 
present at avy rate, 

“ I think ‘it very aukind of you, Clytie,’’ observed 
hor brother when Sir William, evidently vexed by 
her positive refusal, had left them to rejoin his 
daughter. 

** You might as well have come back with us,”’ he 
went on, “ Julia would have treated you like a 
sister, and now she will think you don’t like her, 
and object to my marrying her.” 

“I don’t suppose my consent is necessary,” re- 
turned Clytie, somewhat bitterly ; “you are of age, 
Charlie, and will do as you like, but you must not 
forget that I never heard of the Benthams before 
to-day, and though their kindness may bo very dis- 
tuterested, I don’t suppose Sir William would have 
given his cousent to your marrying his daughter 
had he not known you were heir to the Denborough 
title and estateg.”’ 

“If thatis true of her father, itis not of Julia,” 
replied her brother, hotly. 


” 


“Probably not,” she answered, in a softer tone, 
and passing her hand caressingly over his golden 
curls, as though she thought no woman, whatever 
hor rank migut be, could reiuse him, “ But as I said, 





Charlie dear’’ she went on, “they are strangers to 
meand Itothem. Psyche andI are both worn out 
with excitement and fatigue, quite unfit for saciety ; 
we have also a poor fellow with us whom we saved 
from the wreck, and whom we promised to take back 
to England; we could not inflict such a party upon 
utter strangers, even though they may be friends of 
yours; and I prefer knowing something more of Sir 
William Bentham and his daughter before putting 
myself under obligation tothem, by accepting 
their hospitality or patronage. We shall be very 
comfortable here at the hotel, and we shall have the 
advantage of being free from restraint.” 

“ Well, I must say again that I think it very un- 
kind and obstinate of you, Clytie; don’t you agree 
with me, Gordon ?’’ turning to where his friend and 
Psyche were silently listening to the discussion. 

“I think that Miss Cranbourne is the best judge 
of her own actions,” was the reply, “and that you 
are very unreasouable tp try to force her into the 
company of people whom she evidently does not wish 
to know.” 

An observation that was rewarded by a grate- 
fal and admiring glance from Psyche’s bright 

* 


eyes. 

She had not been particularly smitten withthe 
future Earl of Denborough, she thought his conduct 
overbearing an‘ selfish in thinking of anyone bus his 
sister, and herself, while as for Sir William Bentham, 
she felt, as she afterwards expressed it, as though 
she could have shaken him for the grand and pom- 
ve maunerin which he had invited them to hie 

ouse. 

‘‘He is a big swell here, I suppose,” she eb- 
served later, ‘ aud thinks noend of himeelf, but when 
he gets to Wagland he will find out his mistake, 
so We &3 may as well prepare him for the. change.” 

Had Julia, waiving ail ceremony, come with, or 
instead of, her father, to invite aud welcome the two 
girls the result might have beem different, but the 
baronet’s irritating manner had ruffled the feathers 
of Ciytie’s dignity more than she cared to express, 

‘ It is not exactly that I do not wish to know the 
lady that my brother intends to marry,” added 
Clytie, in a gentler tone, “ but I am not tit for new 
acquaintances at present, I want rest and freedom ; 
dou’t you, Psyche ?” 

“ Yes, indeed I do. I amin no great hurry to get 
back to England, I want to doas I like, and not con- 
form to the rules of any strange house or people, 
and I don’t want you to go falling in love with 
another girl; we have been chums_so long, that if 
you jilt me before you get married, I shall never 
believe in a woman again.” 

“Or until you do,’’ laughed her friend; then 
turning to her brother, said ; 

“Come, Charlie, don’t let us quarrel the first day 
of our re-union ; when you think it over I am sure 
you will admit that you are rather unreasonable, 
Suppose you had come home instead of our meeting 
here, and had found me so wrapped up in my love 
for some other man, as toinsist upon your going at 
once to live with him, and however worn out in 
mind or body you might be, exert yourself at once 
to please his family, though you had never beard of, 
or seen him before; do you think you would like it ?”’ 

* Of course not, but the cases are different.” 

“Only that the difference is not in your favour,” 
interposed Psyche. 

*] see it is useless discussing the point. Gordon 
was right in saying there is nothing so obstinato as 
an obstinate woman.” 

* Don’t accredit me with all the disagreeable ob- 
servations you can think of,’’ retorted his friend, ‘an 
obstinate woman cannot be as bad as a perverse 
man,” 

Charlie looked at his friend for a moment doubt- 
fully, then indulged in an amused laugh. 

“Ab, I see, the Ethiopian may change his skin, and 
the leopard his spots; hit hard at last, I see. I'm 
afraid you'll take it badly, Gordon, you’ve pnt it off 
so long;’’ then turning te his sister he said : 

‘* Never mind, Cly, let us kiss and be friends. I 
must go back with the Benthams now, but I’ll be 
down early in the morning, and come and stay here 
with you if you wish, indeed, I'll come back to-night 
if you think I ought to.” 

“No, Psyche and I can take care of ourselves, 
besides we Lave Jem to guard ps; go back to your 
ladylove if you like, but don’t forget us to-morrow.” 

“ What are you going to do, Gordon,” asked the 
young man, uneasily, feeling he ought not. to leave 
his sister now he had found her, 

“T don’t know, don’t wait for me,” was the 
laconic reply, and so Charlie went away; but bis 
conscience reproached bim before he had traversed | 
half the distance between the hotel and the place 
ny the Benthams were staying, before returning 

ome. 








“She is my only sister, and has been like a 
mother to me,” he thought, ‘‘and I am leaving her 
here among strangers, while I go off for my own 
pleasure. Why Gordon ie acting better than I, 
though they are strangera to him; I know he in- 
tends to stay at the hotel, or close by, which only 
makes it the more imperative that 1 should do so 

» 


With which contending and uncomfortable feelings, 
he entered the presence of his beloved. ; 

“Oh, Charlie, she won't come,’’ said Julia, going 
up to him with tears in her eyes, ‘‘and she won't 
love or care for me, and eho will make you think I 
am not worthy to be your wife; and I never had 4 
sister, and I do want to love so,” and the 
agitated girl bid her faee on his shoulder and sobbed 
tearfully. 

“My vaigtiog, she will love you when she knows 
you, but she is tired, and weary, and very proud, 
and your father, theugh he meant it kindly, did not 
understand her, and roused all ber pride, 1 wish my 
my own darling had gone with me to seo her, i 
would have been very different then.” 

‘Let me go now, dear,” she said, eagerly. — 

“No, my love, your father weuld not like it, and 
it was all so strange and sudden to my sister, she 
has always thoughtef meas a boy, you know; but 
she will come and see you iu a day or two, I know 
she will; and now I want to ask yon something; 
sbal] I go back with you to-night, or go and stay 
with my sister?” , 

“ Ov, Charlie, howean you ssk euch a question! 
You don’t think I amso mean and selfish os to want 
you to leave your sister among strangers and come 
with me, when I have papa to take cara of'me too! I 

indeed, deserve that she should hate me. 
See, I . bought these flowers for ber, tell her I 
have Kissed them, and them with my love.”’ 
“ My own darling, 


could help ou,” 
was the as he once more went 


off to his Botec, 
As he entered the room 


where were, he found 
Clytie seated at the wiadow, her resting on 
her hand, and tears in her beautiful eyes, while 
Psyche and Gordon were sitting at some distance 
talking together. ; 

As Charlie entered, Clytie roused herself, and tried 
to bide the traces of grief. . 

‘Julia has sentme back,” he said, with an em- 
barrassed amile; “‘shé says my place is with my 
sister, and she has kissed these flowers and sent them 
to you, Clytie.”’ 

Very quietly, Clytie took them, bent over them 
gently, and placed them in a vase, and thé next 
morning, to Psyche’s surprise anly, she requested 
her brother to order a carriage, as she-intended them 
to call on Miss Bentham. 

So Julia’s love won love and gentleness in return, 
and the party set off in high spirits for Bentham 
House, 





CHAPTER XXXVII, 
FACE TO FACE, 


Torts has changed her quarters, and is now wait- 
ing upou Lord Clive. 

Noi that the young nobleman is without other at- 
tendants, for a nursing sister from one of the hos- 
pitalsis with him day and night, and allows the 
dwarf to share her vigil. 

The little creature’s screams after the tragedy 
had eroused the house, and summoned the police 
and a surgeon to the side of the victim, who 
would, it. was asserted on high authority, but for 
these prompt measures, have bled to death. 

That was perhaps the reason why they allowed 
her to remain and watch by his side, when hope 
began to arise. 

She was questioned all round; by the police, by 
the magistrates ; by the family and friends of the 
sufferer; who all agreed upon one point, much as 
they might differ on others, and it was that Totts 
must not be allowed to return to the service or 
shelter of the man who had thus meditated 
murder, : 

So her presence here was tolerated rather than 
desired, except by the wounded man, thongh as 
soon as he was conscious, he looked upon her with 
a smile, and seemed to prefer his medicine or any 
little attention from her hand, rather than from 
that of any one else; for she reminded him of the 
days when he used to go and seo Clytie, and Totta, 
with a knowing look on her small face, would take 
him up, unannounced, into the lady’s studio. 

The wounds had been very dangerous, but with 
care and constant attention, it was hoped they 
would not prove fatal, though the surgeon posi- 
tively forbade his patient being moved or taken 


| out of town, even when apparently much better, 
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declaring he.would not be answerable for the conse- 
quences. 

Thus, for fally three months, Clive lay there a 
pzisoner from his wounds, having, outlived, as he 
mournfully thought, all he loved, all that would 
make life pleasant or happy, for no newa had reached 
him of' Clytie. 

His uncle Edward, with confidencein the death 
of niece and nephew, it would seem, had assymed 
the title of Denborough, and though his. wounds 
slowly healed, and he got better and stronger, all 
his one for, and interest in, life seemed to havo 
ceased. 

‘*Totts, I wonder if you can read to me?’’ he 
observed, one morning, as he lay wearily on his 
couch, the nurse having left the room for a 


ime. 

‘Of course I can, my lord ; I’ma beautiful reader, 
Miss Clytie used to make me stand and read aloud 
to her sometimes; you should hear me repeat ‘The 
Last Man,’” . 

“Not now, thank you, Potts,” he said, with a 
wan smile, ‘‘ But you may read the newspaper to 
me, if you will; anything thatis amusing in it, you 
know. Not tho leading articles, or anything of 
that kind. I haven’t-heard any news for I don’t 
know how long.”’ 

** Yes, my lord,” . 

And Totts rang the bell, and ordered the “ Timea” 
to be brought to her, for she was a person ~’ im- 
portance now, and could not think of running her 
own errands, 

For sone time the little woman turned over the 
newspaper, reading a scrap here and there, when 
eucdenly abe gave @ little scream, and dropped it 
from her 8. ' 

“ What is it ?’’ asked het companion, in wonder. 

‘** I—I—they’re saved—I knows they is. Listen 
hore, don’t you think eo ?”’ 

And in a tremulous voice she read the following 
paragraph : 

“A strange story reaches us from Valparaiso. 
The ship, Susan, boagd from London to the abova 
port, came in collision with a disabled vessel, on 
the night of the 17th. From the survivors who 
were picked up—two. young ladies and five men—it 
bn seat Bet Seleaah the unfortunate seomet was 
the y eri, be ng to, or en , the 
Marquis de Santé. , allie 

“The persons thus saved, stated that they had 
left Newcastle-upon-Tyne for Cornwall nearly six 
weeks previously; that they liad been carzied out 
of their course by storms, that the voesel had be- 
come disabled, and. they had drifted about, expect- 
ing every hour to be thei? last until the moment of 
the accident.-’ The marquis himself, who seems to 
have been on board, was, with several other persons, 
unfortunately drowned.” 

That wag all, and Totts looked up in excited 
wonder to her‘listener, to find he had fainted. 

“There, pow, won’t I eatch it!’’ she exclaimed, 
flinging down her paper, and hastening ‘to throw 
cold water over his face, and apply ammonia to his 
nostrils. 

‘PM tell you what it is, mylord,’’ she continued, 
as he opened his eyes, “if yon’re going to faint off 
again like that, you'll get no news out of me, I 
cairtell you. Pretty @#ouble you will get mo into.- 
I shall be sent away without a character, and I 
don’t know what won’t happen. No, I won’t tell 
you nothing no more, mot if Miss Clytie herself 
was at the door !”’ , 

So said Totts, doing all in her power te look 
severe. 

But there are strange noises outside the door. The 
nurse is heard in expostulation, and then w voice 
that is familiar to both, the sound of which seems 
to send an electric thrill through Lord Clive, is 
heard, the door openg, and the nurse says theve is 
a lady and gentleman, who’say they are relatives, 
and wish to see his lordship. 

_ “Come in, come in, Miss Ciytie!” exclaims Totts, 
jumping to her feet, running out, and hugging the 
skirts of the stately, golden-haired laiy who stands 
on the threshold. ; 

we tries to rise, but the effort is too much for 

im. 

Charles and Clytie Cranbourne, his cousins, come 
forward and grasp his outstretched hands. 

“Charlie, old fellow, we had given you up for 
lost,” he says, eagerly, ‘‘and Clytie, my darling, you 
have come back to me at last.” 

Clytie blushed, as well sho might do, for her 
cousin seemed to forget that this was really the first 
word of love he had spoken. 

Charlie, who did not know how matters stood 
between Clive and his sister, though he kad always 
thought tliey were fond’of euch other, observed : 

“So you have settled it all up-between you. 
am very glad, but 1 was not quite-sure. Women 
are always so close about anything of the kind!” 

“I am, only waiting for:Clytic to say ‘ yes,’” 





replied Clive, before the girl conld utter a protest. 
“ Sho knows I have loved her long and truly!” 

Clytie.made.no reply, but-she did not withdraw 
her hand from his grasp, and on the supposition 
that silence gives consent, Charlie began at once to 
talk about Clive’s sufferings, and the author of the 
diabolical dead. 

“And hasn’t the fellow been caught?” asked 
Charlie, indignantly. 

**No, I believe-not,” was the reply. “ Poor fellow, 
he must have been mad, but it is dangerous for 
such &@ madman to be at large.” 

“I should think it is; Miss Clubfoot’s brother, 
too. Iam serry for poor Gordon, he is getting such 
awful spoons in that quarter,” 

‘Yes, poor Psyche, she was terribly shocked, but 
she could not help itany more thanI could. You 
don’t blame her, Victor, do you?” asked Clytio, 
anxiously. 

** Certainly not, dear, though I might blame you, 
for it was jealousy that prompted the madman. He 
seems to have been under the delusion that I had 
you safely locked up or hiddon away somewhere, 
while I wished it had been so.” 

*‘I don’t then, for I should have rebélled; but 
now you must make haste and get well, Victor. 
And dear little Totts, she has been nursing you ?” 

‘Of course I have, Mies Clytie. Who was to take 
your place, if I wasn’t?” asked the little woman, 
with such an assumption of dignity that was so 
comical, that Caarlie, who had never seen her 
before, went off into fits of laughter. 

* Quite true, Totts, and.I am very much obliged 
to you,”’ replied the young lady, gravely, “ and when 
you leave Lord Clive, you will come and stay with 
me, won't you?” 7 

“To be sure I will, miss, that is”—with a sigh— 
“if I'm net married!” 

“ Ah, that reminds mo I huve some news for you, 
Totts. Whe do you think was saved with us from 
the Peri, and-oame home with Psyche and me?” 

“Not Jem—don’t say it’s Jom!” exclaimed the 
ane creature excitedly. “I—I—it wasn’t Jem, was 
it?” 

**You don’t wish to see him thon ?” 

*It was Jem! Oh, what a happy woman I am! 
My own Jem come back to me! Now I wonder what 
cook will say, with her base insinuations that he'd 
been and gone off with some other girl! My own 
Jem! Ob, Ican’t keep quiet. I don’t know what 
Pll do!” 

And the excited little mite paced about the room 
in such a dramatic manner, and threw herself into 
such attitudes, that.Charlio Cranbourne looked at 
herin unfeighed amazement. ; 

“When did you reach London?” asked Clive, 


etill holding Ctytie’s hand, 


* Only last night, and we are going toa lawyer's 
to give Uncle Bdward notice of Charlie’s claim, 
but we thought we must come and see you first, 
Victor. I wish you were well and strong enough to 
go with us.’ ’ 

‘‘¥es,1 wish I were, my darling, but you will 
come back to me, won’t you? and Olytie, never 
mind Charlie being here. Give me one kiss !” 

“I! Qh, dear, no!” 

And the colour flushed up into her fair face 
making it for one moment crimson. 

** Exeuse me @ minute,” said Charlie, who being 
in love himself, had now a little consideration for 
other people. “ And Totts, that is your name, isn’t 
it? I want you.” 

Saying which he left the room, followed by the 
the dwarf. 

“Now, Clytie, you have not told mo yet that 
you will be my wife,” pleaded the invalid. 

“And I don’t think you have asked me yet,” she 
auswered, with a laugh to cover her own agita- 
tion. 

‘Then I do ask you now, as I have been on the 
point of doing many times before. Clytie, I love 
you; if I get better—and the doctors say 1 shall— 
will you marry me ?” 

I can’t tell you if Clive head the “ yes’ that was 
spoken. 

Nobody else could, I am certain, especially as the 
young lady’s face was hidden on his shoulder, to 
be presently lifted up and examined and kissed rap- 
turously, to the decided disarrangement of her 
bonnet. 

Indeed, that article of costume was so damaged, 
that Clive suggested that it had better come off, 
and when Charlie, some little time after, with some 
fumbling with the handle of tne door, returned to 
the room, he was not surprised to see his nister’s 
bonnet on achair, and she herself seated by the 
side of his cousin on the velvet couch. 

‘* Congratulate me, old fellow!’’ said Clive, hold- 
ing out his disengaged hand to Charlie. ‘ We are 
to be brothers instead.of cousins. Clytie has pro- 
mised to be my wife!” 

“1m very glad of it,” was the hearty response. 





“You are the only man I should be satisfied to give 
her to. We will be married at the same time, for 
you know I’ve been engaged ever so long—three or 
four months, at least—so you will have to make 
haste to get strong and well, for Julia aud I can’t 
wait, you know.”’ 

At which they all laughed, and began diseussing 
their plans for the future, until’Charlie suddenly 
remembered that timo was passing, that thoy 
would be too late for the lawyer, if they did not 
start at once, and also that he was beginning to 
feel hungry. 

But the surprises of that morning were not over 
yet, for as the brother and sister, after various de- 
tails, were rising to go, a card was brought in to 
Lord Clive, which he at once handed to Clytio. 

“Earl of Denborough,”’ she read; * Uncle Ed- 
Ward; if you can bear the excitement, Victor, lethim 
come in and meet us here.” 

_“Oh, Tecan bear anything. I am another man 
since you have promised to be mine |” 

Then turning to Totts, he said : 

“Show the gentleman up.” 

“And Caarlie, pull up the blind,” said Clytie. 
$6 It would be a pity for him not to recognise 
us! 

A few seconds after, and Edward Cranbourne 
walked into the room. 

It was not until ho had gone up to Clive and 
taken him by the hand, that he noticed thera were 
other persons in the room, and then the gleam and 
glitter of Clytie’s hair made him look at and reog- 
nise her with a start. 

*Clytie!’’ he exclaimed incredulously, with a 
rapidly paling face. 

**Yes, uncle; are you not glad to see m2? Here 
is Charlie, too; you never thought he would come 
back again, did you? After all he was not “ sold 
to his death,” or death failed to exact the compact, 
so I must apologise.’’ 

“ But how did you come here? how were you 
lost ? how did you return?” asked their uncle, try- 
ing to gaia time to collect his thoughts, amd’ to de- 
termine in some way upon his course of action. 

** Oh, I was rescued from the Peri when she was 
shattered, but unfortuuately your friend, the Mar- 
quis de Santé, was lost.’’ 

“My friend! He was not myfriend. ButI am 
glad to see you both back again. It is well that 
you came just at this time, for I was going abroad ; 
row I can arrange all that is necessary beforo 1 
doso. Will youdine with me this evening, Charles, 
at my club ?” 

** With pleasure, uncle,” answered the young man, 
though Ciytie, who distrusted him more than her 
brother, would have had him refuse. 

Bat there was no uced to dread Edward Cran- 
bourne now. 

He was making the best of defeat, that was 


all. 

He had built his house upon sand, and he was 
trying to save himself from being overwhelmed and 
crushed in the downfall. 

Was it accident that Caroline Burlington, whom 
he had not seen since that day when he requested her 
to leave the castle, should cross his path, and meet 
him this morning, as he left Clive’s door ? 

There was malignant. triumph in the woman’s 
face, as she said ; 

“Good morning, Edward; does success still at- 
tend you? You scarcely look as triumphant as when 
last we met !”’ 

* And yetI can bear defeat better than you can, 
Cura,” he returned, with a bitter smile. “ The blame 
and disgrace, if there is any, will fall upon you !” 

Then, lifting his hat, with this parting shot he left 
her. 

(To be Continued.) 


pn | 


DREAMING, 


Emtnent philosophers say that there is no such 
thing as dreamless sleep. They hold thatit is the 
body which sleeps, the soul that dreams: that the 
former needs rest and the latter does not; that, while 
physically fettered, the soul’s natural expression is 
in dream. < 

The soul being immortal, incapable, independent of 
stay or stop, must necessarily or perpetually dream. 
Because we do not remember our dreams is no proof 
that we do not have them. 

Persons on waking may feel confident that they 
nave not dreamed, aud yet daring the day some out- 
ward happening or passing thought will by force of 
association recall the dreams they had entirely for- 
gotten. s 

It is even questionable if dreams ever go entirely 
outof memory. ‘They may not be recollected for 
a week, a mouth, or a year, but they are some time, 
though in so vague and shadowy a mauner as to lose 
their identity. . 
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THE DIAMOND BRACELET, 
> — 
CHAPTER LI. 


No suspicion of treachery entered the mind of 
Mrs. Elliot as she was borne along in the cab 
through the mist and the darkness of the London 
night, over rough pavements, through many streets. 
No doubt that Rannelee had been seriously injured 
and was lying ina hospital, dying, penetrated her 
anguished mind. No thought that the policeman 
who had brought her the strange tidings might 
possibly be an impostor and an emissary of her bold 
and daring enemy, ever occurred to her, 

Her whole being was absorbed in the supposed 
calamity that had overtaken her humble friend and 
companion, and consequently berself. What would 
life be to her without Ranuelee, ber only friend on 
the wide earth, the sharer of her long years of im- 
prisoument in India, who had suffered for her 
with a rare devotion, who had ministered to her, 
cared for her, worshipped her? 

She leaned her head against the blurred window, 
the pane of which was covered with rain, and her 
blue eyes stared drearily out into the night, at the 
tall buildings, at the dim and sickly lights of the 
gas-lamps, at passing Vehicles and pedestrians, but 
she eaw none of them. 

‘* Why does not the man drive faster ?” she asked 
herself, in a wild impatience. “How far is St. 
Mary’s Hospital? Will Rannelee last until I come? 
Oh, my poor frieud, my poor, dear Rannelee! How 
shall 1 live without you?” 

No tears came to her hot eyes, and the pale face 
showed deathly strange in the occasional sickly 
gleam of light that chanced to fall upon it as the cab 
rattledon. Up one street and down another, and 
the horse’s speed slackened, and the vehicle drew 
up, at last, at a kerbstone, and the seeming policeman 
descended and opened the door. 

‘“‘’Ere we are, mum,”’ he said, 
’Ere’s the oapittle !’’ 

Mrs. Elliot hastened to slight. 

She found herself upon a paved walk in front of a 
gloomy row of housee, which appeared to be closely 
curtained and shuttered, scarcely a ray of light 
coming from their windows. 

The street-lamp burned dimly at a considerable 
distance, ite light seeming a mere sickly speck amid 
the general darkness. 

The mist was thick; the gloom intense. Mra. 
Elliot could not make out her surroundings, but 
from the odour that saluted her nostrile it seemed to 
her that the neighbourhood was poor and miserable 
and ill-drained, and that the street was very 
narrow. 

‘*Is this the hospital?” she asked, looking up at 
the building before her and trying in vain to make 
out its size and proportions, 

* Yes, mum,’’ replied the seeming policeman, who 
had discharged the cabman during the ladies momen- 
tary survey. “Step this way, mum. If you'll take 
my hand, mum, I’ll guide you direct.” 

Mrs. Elliot laid her hand on his arm, and was con- 
ducted up three or four ricketty steps. ‘I'he seeming 
policeman then pulled loudly at a door-bell, the tink- 
ling notes of which could be heard afar off, seeming 
to come from cavernous depths, 

“You are sure that you have not mistaken the 
place ?”” asked the lady uneasily, with a sudden and 
to her uvaccountable misgiving, “ Should there not 
be a lantern here in frout, and lights in the windows 
and grounds——”’ 

The door creaked upon its hinges, and was cau- 
tiously opeued from within, and a man with a short, 
square-built frame, and with a heavy, gray wig and 
and a long gray beard that nearly covered his face, 
stood before them. He stepped aside holding the 
door wide open, and the seeming policeman 
— Mrs. Elliot into the hall and followed her 

uicki’. 

The door was shut upon the instant. 

While this man who had given her admittance was 
securing the bolt and chains, Mrs. Elliot took a com- 
prehensive look at the interior, or so much of it as 
was visible to her. ’ 

A hali lamp was burning on atable, The floor 
was covered with India matting, An open case of 
surgical instruments lay on a chair, as if ready for 
use. 

The lady shuddered and looked again at the man 
who had opened the door. 

“ The doctor, mum,” said the pretended police- 
man. “ Doctor Clark, of the women’s ward. Doctor 
this is the missus to see the new case, accident, 
foreigner, a servant woman——”’ : ; 

The gray-wigged man bowed the comprebension 


“Mind the step. 





and his salutations to the lady, and motioned her to 
ascend the stairs, 

“ Tell me,” said Mrs. Elliot, in an agitated voice, 
“amin time? Is she still living ?” 

The man with the gray wig bowed assent. 

“You are just in time, madam,” he said, in a 
hoarse, disguised. voice, ‘‘ She can’t last meny 
minutes longer !”” ; 

A moan escaped the lady’s lips; she staggered 
back. 

“Ig she so badly hurt?” she questioned. “ Is 
there no hope—none?” 

“None, madam. Hush! You will disturb our 
patients,” said the same hoarse and disguised voice. 
“ You should ascend at once, Pray follow me!” 

He ascended the stair slowly and almost silently, 
his feet being encased in list slippers. His figure 
was wrapped in a long gown ; his eyes were hidden 
by ahuge pair of spectacles. 

The lady was too highly wrought up, too anxious, 
and too agitated, to notice him more particularly. 

She followed him up the long flight, the police- 
man bringing up the rear. 

They came out upon a wide passage similar to the 
one below. 

The floor was covered here also with India mat- 
ting. Several doors were seen at one side of the 
corridor, 

“The men’s ward!” said the man with the gray 
wig, in a husky whisper, ‘‘The women’s ward is 
above !” 

He had led the way to the third floor, Tire still- 
ness and lonelinessof the old house was something 
oppressive, 

Mrs, Eiliot’s heart began to beat with a quicker 
pulsation, 

A sense of terror crept over her, but she followed 
her guide, eager to reach the “ women’s ward,’ 
eager to behold her old servant, - 

The passage on the third floor was an accurate 
copy of the others, ‘T’he man with the gray wig ad- 
vanced to one of tke doors, flung it open, and 
made a gesture to Mrs. Elliot to pass into the room 
beyond. 

She obeyed him, entering the room silently. The 
man with the wig follewing her in, remaining near 
the threshold, and the pretended policeman stood on 
guard outside. 

Mrs. Elliot swept a quick and startled glance around 
her. 

The room was large, but it had no windows, 
being situated in the middle of the dwelling, with 
rooms, totally unconnected from it, in the front and 
rear. 

Air was admitted to it through an open transom 
over the tall door. 

The room was covered with a heavy floor-cloth of 
India-rubber, which effectually deadened all sound. 
The furniture, a low couch, a table, two easy-chairs, 
and toilet arrangements, were simple and inex- 
pensive. A little, white-draped bed was at the 
farther side of the room. Mrs. Elliot moved rapidly 
towards it—to find it empty. 

“She is not here!” she exclaimed, astonished, 
turning upon the “doctor” a suddenly appalled coun- 
tenance. 

**No,” he answered, easily, stiltin his disguised 
voice, however, “she is not there!” 

“Then where is she ?’”’ demanded the lady, frigh- 
tened, yet trying to speak calmly. 

“That I cannot tell you,’ was the answer, in the 
same easy manner. 

“Not tell me? Isshe not here? Is not this St. 
Mary’s Hospital ?” 

The “ doctor’’ pulled at his wig and beard and 
dashed them upon the floor. 


And Thomas Bathurst, with his heavy features: 
his yellow, puffy face, hia little, gleaming eyes, all 
aglow with a devilish delight, stood before her, 
bowing with a mockery that was little less than 
Satanic! 

Without one word, Mrs. Elliot dropped into the 
nearest chair, looking like one stricken with death. 


When Falla’s senses came straggling back to her 
aching and bewildered brain, she raised herself 
upon one elbow and stared about her with a wild 
and frightened gaze, She was lying by the roadside 
in the open street, upon a cool pavement, in the 
darkness of a moonless, starless night, A gas-lamp 
burned in the distance at the street corner. The 
tread of a policeman on his beat was heard afar off. 

The Hindoo woman’s memory slowly recovored its 
strength, and with it developed passionate fury and 
rage. She sprang to her feet and surveyed the houses 
trying to make out the dwelling from which she ha 
been cast forth. Her thoughts were all over her 
nursling, heradored young queen, her lovely young 





mistress, left alone and helpless in the hands of her 
merciless enemies, 

Making out the house at last, she ran to the garden 
wall and tried the door, and beat upon it until her 
hands bled. ‘No light gleamed from Sinda’s windows, 
no sound came from them to the tortured woman 
without. 

“They are guarding her,”’ she thonght. “ Per- 
haps they have bound her, so that she cannot move, 
my poor lamb! What shall Ido? How shall I re- 
lease her. : 

It did not take long for her to see that she conld 
not effect Sinda’s release unaided. The garden wall 
was a barrier she could not pass, and beyond it 
the cottage was, without doubt, barricaded like a 

rison. 

4 She made repeated efforts to attract the attention 
of Sinda, uttering bird-calls she had learned in her 


‘native India, and which would be sure to apprise hor 


young mistress of her proximity, and no response 
came to them. 

In truth, Mrs. Biggs and her son were at that mo- 
ment in the girl’s chamber. 

. The wooden shutters were closed, the curtains 
rawn. 

Taking advantage of her helplessness and loneli- 
ness, they were threatening and menacing her, en- 
deavouring to force her into a premise to marry Col. 
Darke, 

The girl heard the bird-calls and recognised their 
source, but she dared not respond to them lest she 
should also call the attention of her enemies to them, 
and go bring fresh trouble upon her faithful old ser- 


vant, 

Hoping that Falla would comprehend the cause 
of her silence, and believing that the Hindoo woman 
would linger about until later hour, and then open 
‘a new means of communication, the girl tried to pos- 
sess her soul with patience. 

Falla repeated her calls and waited in trembling 
suspense, and still no answer came. 

In the close-shuttered upper-chamber a scene of 
violence was in fall yap 

The old woman and her son were growing furious 
at the calm resistance to their will of the gentle, 
high-bred girl whom they claimed as their relative, 
Mrs. Biggs, in her wild rage, was even threatening 
to resort to blows if Sinda should not yield obedieres 
to her commands. 

The Hindoo woman, with a conviction that her 
darling was in great peril, walked hurriedly up and 
down the pavement before the lodge, and wrung her 
hands over her own helplessness, and bemoaned her- 
self in an ap pe that was terrible, 

She must do something immediately for the rescue 
of Sinda—but what could she do? 

he could not effect her release unaided. Should 
she go to the police? 

They might an at her story, and if they heeded 
it, was not Mrs. Biggs the lawful guardian of her 
snante, and would not the law decline to inter- 

ere 

Mrs. Biggs would declare that she, Falla, was a 
servant whom she had discharged for drunkenness or 
dishonesty, and her word would doubtless outweigh 
that of the East Indian. 

In this dilemma, when her own efforts were use- 
less, and # recourse to the law seemed utterly vain 
and worse than vain, the Hindoo woman’s thoughts 
turned to Sinda’s lover—Armand Elliot. 

The thought of him seemed to her like an in- 
spiration. 7 

She had seen his cool courage proved in times of 
peril in India, she knew his passionate love for her 
young mistress, and she believed that he could readily 
effect Sinda’s rescue. 

She knew his address and resolved to hasten to 
him immediately. - 

She would have uttered a last bird-eall to Sinda, 
by way of consolation, and as a sign of her departure, 
but that the steady tramp of a policeman on his 
beat began to be plainly audible on the pavement, 
growing more distinct with every instant, She 
moved on, 

There was a cab-stand a few streets distant. Falla 
hurried’ to it, hired a cab, and drove to Ellivt’s 
address, 

He had taken lodgings in Camberwell in order 
that he might be near Sinda, and the Hindou woman 
was not long in arriving at them. 

The eabman drew up before a brick house, and 
alighted and sounded the knocker heavily. The 
woman ascended the steps as a housemaid opened 
the door. 

“Ts Mr. Elliot at home ?”’ asked old Falla, with 
nervous eagerness. 

The housemaid regarded her curiously and criti- 
cisingly. ~ 

‘He is,’’ sho answered, briefly. 
front.’’ 

She opened the door wider, and the woman, bid- 
ding the cabman wait, passed into the dwelling, 
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ascended the stairs, and- paused before the door that 


had been indicated to her. 


In response to her knock, Elliot’s voice bade her 


enter. 

She opened the door and went in. 

Mr. Elliot was seated at a round table with a new 
magazine and a moderator-lamp. 

He arose at Falla’s entrance, recognising her with 
a start of surprise. 

The visitor waited for no questionings, but poured 
forth her story in an impassioned voice. Liliot 
sprang to his feet. He had anticipated a crisis 

in Sinda’s affairs, but it had come sooner than he 
bad expected. 

‘‘ A prigorer in her own room ?”’ he said. “ And 
they are trying to force her to marry that infamous 
Col. Darke! You did right to hasten to me, Falla. 
We will go to Haigh Lodge at once——”’ 

«They will not give you admittance!” said the 
Hindoo woman. ‘* And if you call the police, how 
will that benefit my missy? Is she not the 
daughter of Mrs. Biggs? Can the child be taken 
from the mother’s guardianship just because 4 maid 
has been expelled from the house? Mrs. Biggs will 
excuse herself by saying bad things of me. And she 
and her son will deny that they have shut up my 
missy and starved her, or tried to force her into this 
horrid marriage. And missy she won’t complain of 
them on that account; she’s generous and forgiving, 
and she thinks it’s her duty to her own flesh and 
blood to bear things from that old woman. If we are 
going to do anything it will have to be done by 
stratagem.” 

Elliot reflected. 

“ You are right, Falla,”’ he said, presently. ‘*I do 
not like to do anything in an underhand manner, 
but in dealing with Mrs. Biggs and her zon, I cannot 
proceed openly without endangering Sinda. I will 
devise some plan for effecting an entrance into the 
Lodge grounds, and we must then proceed as seems 
best to us. Come,’’ 

They descended the stairs and left the house, en- 
tering the cab. 

‘‘ Back to your stand,” said Elliot, in a low voice, 
“ And stop at a locksmith’s on your way.” 

The driver mousted to his place, and drove on. 

The hour was not late. and a few shops in the 
business streets were still open. 

The cab presently drew up before an old rag-shop 
in a cellar, and our hero alighted, descended into 
the dingy receptacle of old wares in iron and glass 
and crockery, and inquired if keys were kept there 
for sale, 

The shopkeeper produced several bunches of keys, 
and submitted them to our hero’s inspection. 

From them Elliot extracted several which ‘he 
deemed might suit his purpose, and also two or three 
skeleton keys, 

Tae shopkeeper regarded him keenly, but the noble 
face, and straightforward, honest look in Eiliot’s 
eyes, as he paid for his purchase, precluded any sus- 
picion that this stranger might belong to a profession 
“ith the followers of which he, the shopkeeper, was 
only too familiar. 

he young gentleman re-entered the cab, which 
moved on. At the stand at which Falla had dis- 
covered the vehicle, they alighted and hurried away 
in the direction of Haigh Lodge. 

They found the house wrapped: in darkness and 
silence. Nota light gleamed from any window in 
the front, not a sound showed that the inmates were 
awake, 

“The old woman’s drunk and asleep, as usual, I 
think,”” whispered Falla. ‘‘And she is probably in 
her own room, in therear of miasy’s, and at the back 
of thehouge. As to Simon Biggs, I’m sure that he 
has gono out. I heard him say the other day that 
there was to bo a great time at hia favourite rat-pit 
to-night, and I know he would not remain at home. 
He has probably put the key of missy’s room in his 
pocket, hurried the drunken old woman into her 
room, and closed the house, and gone off to his 
amusement, Hark! Is not that a policeman’s 
step?” They listened, 

“Tt was the rattle of acab in the next street,” 
said Elliot. 

“But a policeman may come at any moment. Let 
us get inside the grounds, Mr. Elliot. If we should 

¢ seen——” 

Elliot produced his keys, trying to fit them to the 
girden-door, while old Falla kept up a vigilant look- 
out up and down the street. 

The ordinary keys failed to answer his purpose, 
Elliot tried one of the skeleton keys, and the bolt shot 


A light gleamed from the basemeat windows of 
the little room known as the “* servants’ hall.”’ 
Falla and Elliot crept nearer and loeked in. 
They beheld the two servants of Mrs. Biggs, the 
fat cook and the trim housemaid, engaged in enter- 
taining the policeman of that beat, regaling him 
upon the remains of the upstairs dinner, with a pint 
ot brown stout, which the housemaid had brought 
for his especial delectation. 
The three were making merry with a supreme dis- 
regard for consequences, 
‘‘He’s the housemaid’s sweetheart,” whispered 
the Hindoo woman, crouching behind a laburnum; 
“but the cook is trying to win him. He's an 
enormous appetite, and has a dozen sweethearts in 
this neighbourhood, mostly cooks. I’ve seen him 
here before. His presence here proves that Simon 
Biggs has gone out, and that Mrs, Bigzs is drunk 
and helpless. She would nos allow such goings 
on. ‘ 
‘* Perhaps the house-door is unfastened,” suggested 
Elliot. “ Let us try it.” 
“The area-door is unfastened, I know, as the 
policeman is in the house,’’ said Falla. ‘‘I can get 
in; but, perhaps you ought to remain outside, sir. 
It might be better. The Biggses might accuse you 
of some crime, if you went inside and they dis- 
covered that you had done so, They might say that 
you abducted missy, or committed burglary. No, 
-Mr, Elliot, let me go in. I’m only o servant, going 
to my missy, Noone can harm me for that. And 
let my missy come out to yon of her own free will, 
and no trouble will come of it. One can effect her 
release as well as two, and I know tho house tho- 
roughly, Let me go in alone.” 
Elliot recognised the wisdom of her words, and 
assented to her proposal, 
** Here are the keys,’’ he said, placing them in her 
hands. ‘I.will await ycu here.’’ 
The Hindoo woman took the keys and glided away 
as silently as a snake, 
She descended the area way, opened the door of 
the narrow hall, or passage, and disappeared from 
Elliot’s view. 
Ho waited in almost breathless anxiety for her re- 
appearance. The minutes seomed like hours. 
He watched the scene in the servants’ hall, where 
he listened for some sound of her return, 
As the policeman’s repast disappeared before a 
voracious appetite, and the pint of stout rapidly 
Icssened, Elliot’s suspense became almost unendur- 


able. 

What if the policoman should take his departure 
and discover that the gate was unlocked ? 
bong ruin of his plans in that case appeared inevi- 
table. 
Meanwhile, Falla had crept into the house, un- 
heard by the group in the servants’ hall, and had 
swiftly and almost noisclessly ascended the stairs to 
the dining-room floor. 
The lights were turned out, and the rooms were 
deserted. 
She continued her ascent to the drawing-room floor. 
This, too, was dark and silent. 
She passed on to the third floor. ‘Here a lamp 
burned upon a hall-table. 
She crept to the door of Mrs. Biggs’s room, and 
the stertorous breathing of the old woman within 
assured her that nothing was to be feared from her 
interference. 
Then the East Indian listened at the door of Simon 
Biggs’s room. It was evidently unoccupied. 
“All is safe!’’ she said to herself. ‘‘ Now for 
missy !” 
~ moved towards Sinda’s door and listened here 
also, 
She heard not a sound of voice, not a sound of 
weeping, but a low, continuous grating noise, that 
at firat startled and frightened her, but which soon 
brought a proud smile to her lips and a proud light 
to her eyes. 
‘© My missy isn’t going to stand being shut up,” 
she said to herself, ** without me. She's prying at 
her shutter with a knife, And they are locked and 
bolted !’’ 
She tried the door softly. It was locked, and the 
key was gone. Gent.e as were her movements, they 
were heard by Sindsa, The grating noise ceased, and 
a dead silence ensued. 
Then the East Indian scratched upon the door 
with her long nails. 
Listening, she heard a light step across the floor. 
She knew that Sinda was at the other side of the 
door, listening and trying to discover what new 





back. He opened the door and they entered the 
Lodge garden. 


“We will leave the door, so that we can escape H 
easily,’ said Elliot, closing but not locking it. ‘Let 
us make acireuit of the house, so that we may be 
sure that no one is awake!” 


They stole around the rear garden, 


device her enemies were about to practise upon her, 
Falla now produced her keys, and tried to fit one 
to the lock, 

She heard Sinda spring away an movo a piece of, 
furniture towards the door, evidently with the design 
of barricading it. 


scratched on the door with her finger nails. And 
again the girl halted, listening. 

“ She’s a brave ono!” thought the old nurse, ad- 
miringly. ‘* Not a word, nor cry, but she means to 
shat out any bad intruder, and defend hersolf 
against her drunken relations as against her worst 
enemies.”’ 

She put her mouth to the keyhole and breathed 
the one word in a long sibilant whisper: ‘* Missy.’’ 

There was a faint start, which the old nurse was 
quick to detect: then the girl moved swiftly to tho 
door and knelt down, whispering back, through the 
keyhole: 

“ Who is it ?”’ 

“ Old Falla!’ was the response. 

The girl was silent, struggling between doubt and 
conviction. The dear voice sounded strange to her. 

“Is this some new scheme?” she asked, bitterly. 
“Ts it you, Mrs. Biggs? Or you, Simon? What 
do you want of me? Iwill not open thedoor. I 
have suffered enough at your hands to-night. I will 
not see you. I will never forgive you for the blow 
you struck me on my head—never—never !”’ 

“ Oh! missy, they struck you, dii they?’ cried 
Falla, in rage and anguish. ‘* They dared to touch 
your lily head——” 

Tho voice sounded natural now. The girl uttered 
a low, glad cry, and pulled at the door as if she would 
tear it open. . 

The old woman, with equal impatience, tried one 
key after another. 

Suddenly the bolt flow back under the pressure she 
brought to bear upon it, and the door was opened. 

Sinda within the instant was in the arms of her 
old attendant. 

But one winute was given to rejoicing or greeting. 

** Come, missy,’’ said Falla. * We must be off. 
Some one will come !’’ 

She sped into the room, gathered up a few of her 
young mistress’s effects, and came out again. 

Sinda put on hor hat and jacket and followed her. 

“ How did you get in ?” she asked. ‘‘ Where are wo 
going? I knew that you were somewhere near o 

The door of Mrs. Biggs’s room opened, and the old 
woman, ina short gown and a frilled nightcap, ap- 
peared on her threshold. 

She gave one look ‘at the E-st Indian and at Sinda 
in walking costume, and then bounded forward, 
shrieking like a mad woman. 

Falla dropped her acquisitions and rushed toward 
her like a tigress. 

There was a brief, sharp conflict between the two. 
Mrs. Biggs, dazed and bewildered, still heavy- 
witted from her drunken slumbers, was completely 
at the mercy of the lithe, gaunt, and sinowy Hin- 





00. 

Falla bestowed upon her a dozon ringing blows and 
hurled her into hor room, and after a final bout left 
her upon her bed stunned and half senseless. 

Then the East-Indian locked the bedroom door, 
and put the key in her pocket. 

Calm and seréne as a June morning, she picked 
up her belongings, and led the way downstairs. — 

“ The servants will be aroused !”’ whispered Sinda. 
** We shall be caught.” 

**Come on, my lamb. Trust old Falla,” replied 
the Hindoo. “The servants have heard the scream, 
of course, but they must kuow that their missus is 
drunk.”’ 

“They do know that. She was raving mad with 
drink, and her son called up the two women and had 
them put her to bed, She screamed then fright- 
fully.” 

“Then they won’t heed her now!” 

Sixda followed her guide down the stairs to the 
basement floor. 

The servants had heard Mrs. Biggs’s yell, but had 
deemed it an outburst of drunken fury, snd, after 
listening a moment in the basement passage for its 
repetition, had returned to their merry-making. 
The fugitives glided out at the area-way, and ap- 
proached the shadow of the laburnam, : 

‘* Not a word till we’re outside, missy,’ whispered 
the old nurse, laying one hand on Sinda’s arm. 

The caution was timely. Even as she spoke 
Elliot came forth from his post in the deepest 
shadow. ‘ 
Not a word was spoken by himor Sinda. The 
policeman was in the act of taking his le.ve of his 
entertainers. 

Not a moment was to be lost. ‘The three sped 
swiftly along the garden path to the front of the 
dwelling, and let themselves out at the garden-door 
into the street. 

Elliot paused to lock the door. He haa scarcely 
done so when the policoman was heard coming down 
the garden-path with the housemaid, their voices 
mingling in low-toned conversation. 

Elliot drew Sinda’s arm within his, and the three 
moved rapidly down the street in the direstion of 








The old woman desisted from her effort, and again | 





the cab-stand. 
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They were well out of sight whea the policeman 
appenred in the street and resumed his march. 

“ Where are we to go tonow?”’ asked old Falla. 
“It is not late—yet it is too late for the train, 
missy.” 

Sinda looked up into the face of her lover with 
trusting confidence that he would arrange every- 
thing for her. 

‘It is too late to start for Cornwall to-night, if 
such was your intention,” said Elliot, quietly. ‘I 
am going to take you to a safe refuge—to an old, 
trusted servant of my family; a woman who was 
once housekeeper at Elliot Hall, my own home, and 
who is devoted tome, She lets lodgings at Kensing- 
ton, and I happen to know, sinee I called upon her 
yesterday, that her best rooms arevacant. You will 
remain with her to-night, at least, and perhaps it 
would be wise for you’ to remain there longer, since 
Mrs. Biggs will naturally conclude that you have 
gone to Lord Tregaron, and will start for Cornwall 
immediately.” 

“We will do what you say, Mr. Elliot,’ said old 
Falls, who greatly liked and admired Elliet, and 
wondered at the scruples of her young mistress 
against marrying him. “Missy has had enough of 
them Biggses—duty or no duty.” 

Sinda shuddered. 

** We will avoid the oab-stand to which you applied 
before, Falla,” said Elliot, “ if Miss Sinda is able to 
walk a little distance. Colonel Darke and Simon 
Biggs will leave no stone unturned, as we may say, 
in) the effort to find you. We must proceed with 
great caution,” 

Sinda assented and declared herself able to walk 
any distance. Accordingly, they walked to the 
Camberwell Road, continuing to the Walworth Road. 
There were many people walking in the streets, and 
many vehicles plying toand fro. Elliot detected, 
among the throng, an eapty cab, signalled the driver, 
and a minute later the party were proceeding swiftly 
upon their way to Kensington, 

As they sped along the Westminster Road, in the 
direction of the Westminster Bridge, the cab was 
blockaded in a small crowd of omnibuses and car- 
riages before a low saloon, and came to a dead halt. 

The inmates of the vehicle looked out. 

And, as they didso, they beheld upon the kerb- 
stone, not three feet from them, in tho glare of 
flaming glass jets that formed the name ‘‘ Varicties,” 
Colonel Darke and Simon Biggs in close and appa- 
rently private conversation. Sinda drew back 
hastily. And at the same instant Colonel Darke 
staied into the cab! 


. x * * . 


Mrs. Elliot tried to speak, but no sound came from 
her white lips. Her eyes, large and burning, gazed 
at Thomas Bathurst in a wild and incredulous stare. 

“ Let me bid you welcome, Agnes, to my home,’’ 
said her enemy, with an infernal glee. “I have 
rented this housefora year. It’sin avile neighbour- 
hood, in the very hotbed of crime andvice. There 
are men and women ia their houses about this, who 
would kill you for the dainty clothes you wear, 
Murderers and thieves throng in this vicinity, You 
are buried out of sight of decent people. You have 
drifted out of life. You are lost to every one who 
ever knew you !” 

** Monster !’” 

“And here you shall stay until you agree to be- 
come my wife,” continued the Culcutta merchant, 
calmly, “ There are none to trace you here: no one 
to look for you and attempt your rescue. Your land- 
lady will wonder at your failure to return, but she 
is poor and absorbed in her ewn conorrns; she will 
forget you. And ifshe were to make @ stir, and 
complain to the police, no one could ever find you. 
The cabman is the brother of my servant here and 
will prove faithfal to my interests. You thought 
yourseli hardly used in India. The gloom, the soli- 
tude, the dreariuess of this house will make the 
bungalow among the foot-hills of India seem to you 
a Paradise.” 

‘The lady shuddered. 

She knew that there was in store for her a torture 
— than death, but she gave no thought to her- 
self. 

The first shock of finding herself in a trap, in the 
hands of a merciless enemy who was more dreaded 
by her than death itself, was succeeded by a great 
Joy when she thought of her servant. 

_ ‘Where is Rannelee?” she asked, eagerly. “She 
ig not hurt? She is not dying 2?” 

“No, she is not hurt, aud she is not dying!” aaid 
Mr. Bathurst, “ That was a little fiction I employed 
to lure you here. She is in secure imprisonment, 
wild With anxiety about you, half-crazed and wholly 
frantic. But where she is, I eannot tell you. When 
you become my wife, you shall have her to attend 


Solitude will be my best aid in bringing you to your 
senses. Good night!’ 

He went ont, and closed and locked the door. 
Mrs. Elliot beard him descend the stairs with his 
servant, and then fell upon her kuees and covered 
her face with her hands. 


(To be Continued.) 








CHINESE LADIES. 


Dr. Bownina says, that there is no lady in China 
who aspires to a Ligh position, who does not look 
upon it as a great accomplishment not to be able to 
walk, 

I have seen beautiful women carried to their mar-~ 
riage on the backs of their slaves, wholly unable to 
walk from one end of the room to the other, Not 
long ago an English lady, « friend of mine, was in- 
troduced into high society in Canton, and the Chinese 
ladies, not having scen an English woman before, 
were very curious to look at herfeet. They said : 
“It is very strange ; she has very good manners; 
what a wonder it is that such a savage as that 
should be able to behave herself in good society ? 
Look at her feet! what could her father and mother 
be thinking of, to let her grow to this size, and to let 
her feet grow with her person ?’’ 

One of the Chinese ladies observed : 

**To be sure, she knows how to behave herself; 
but you know she has been in our company for some 
time in Canton.” 








SMALL MEANS. 





Tue power of money is on the whole over estimated. 
The greatest things which have been for the world 
have not been accomplished by rich men, or by sub- 
scription lists, but by men generally of small 

ccuniary means. The greatest thinkers, discoverers, 
nventors and artists have been mon of moderate 
wealth, many of them little raised above the condi- 
tion of manual labourers, in point of worldly circum- 
stances. And it will always be so. Riches are 
oftener an impediment than a stimulus to action; 
andin many cases they are quits as much a misfor- 
tune as a blessing. 

The youth who inherits wealth is apt to have life 
made too easy for him, and he soon grows sated with 
it, because he has nothing left to desire. Having no 
speci] object to struggle for, he finds time hang 
heavily on his hands; remains morally and mentally 
asleep; and his position in society is often no 
—_— than that of a polypus over which the tide 

oats. 





MY CHRISTMAS MASQUERADE. 
—g— 


I LooKeD ort on the long avenue of snow-laden 
trees. At that moment I was weary of life, though 
I was eighteen and an heiress. For four whole days 
we three girls had been ‘‘snowed up” at Thornton 
Place. We had exhausted our gossip, and read all 
the new novels, and we were tired of ourselves and of 
each other. 

But the storm had now clesred off, and a house 
full of company, for the holidays, was expected by 
the afterneon train. It was Christmas Eve, and 
some of the neighbours, in addition, had been in- 
vited fara dance, anda supper was to be given. I 
ought to have been happy, but I was not; for I fore- 
saw that I should receive innumerable compliments, 
all alike heartless, ell intended for my fortune, rather 
than for myself. Then, too, was not Robert Nelson 
coming,and had not even Mrs, Thornton said, “It 
will be a good thing for you two to unite your 
wealth?’ Oh, how I hated it all, 

Suddenly a new thought fisshed across me, I 
turned from the window. 

Mi Oh, girls!” I cried,“ I have such a bright 
idea.”’ 

Maria Thornton, and my cousin, Minnie Devereux, 
both looked quickly up. So also, did Mrs. Thornton, 
though more leisurely. 

“ What is it?’’ eried both girls, in a breath. “‘ Do 
tell, and quick, Aileen !’’ 

“It is only this,” I said. ‘‘ I want Minnie to play 
the heiress for the next few days, I’m tired of for- 
tuoe-hunters. I wish fora little peace. But, thon 
think of the fun and frolic! Nobody that is coming 
knows which is the heiress and which is not; and how 
we shall take them in.” 

_— and Minnie clapped their hands, and 
said : 





upon you again, but uutil then you shall not see her. 


“Tt would be just like a story.” 


Mrs. Thornton, at first, shook her head in dis- 
approval; but was finally coaxed over; and we all 
hurried upstairs, to array Minnfe in the —— 
supposed to be necessary for an heiress. saw her 
and Maria descend to the dressing-room, three hours 
after, full of glee at the masquerade; and then I 
proceeded to don a plain, white muslin, with» pink 
rose in my hair for my only ornament. 

My heart beat high with the nevelty of being 
some one else, aad not myself at all, as I entered the 
drawing-room. In my haste, I ran against an im- 
portant.looking little man with eye-glasses, and 
almost knocked him down. He had barely recovered 
his balance, and began to stammer apologies, when 
Mrs. Thornton came up. 

« Allow me, Mr. Nelson,” she said, “to introduco 
my daughter's friend, Miss Devereux, Miss Devereux, 


Mr, Nelson.”’ 

“Ah, most happy!” he cried, with a beaming 
smile, ducking, instead of bowing. But suddenly 
his face fell, forhe saw my cheap white muslin. 
‘* Not Misa Devereux, the heiress,’ he was evi- 
dently saying to himself, as he coolly put up his eye- 
glasses. Then ho cried,“ Ah! I'am going for Miss 
Thornton’s fan. Hxcuse me.” And he vanished, as 
if shot from a bow. 

‘ If that is your Mr, Nelson,” I ssid, scornfully, 
to Mr. Thornton, “I willingly give wp both him 
and his fortune,’ and I swept on, half angry, half 
amused, 

But very soon I had another experience of my new 
condition. 

Usually, everybody made way for me. But now 
I had to elbow my progress throuzh the crowd the 
best way I could. 

At last I sueceeded in reaching a quiét corner, 
where I sat down, a little ruffled in temper, I must 
confess, and hegan to leok abeut me, 

In the very centre of the room, under the brilliant 
chandelier, stood my cousin, Minnie, 

A score of admirers thronged about her, one hold- 
ing her fam, another her bouquet, and each trying to 
outstrip the other, in devotion. 

“ How much is she worth ?” said «2 masculine voico 
at my elbow. That is what I am trying to find 
out,” answered hiseompanion. “That little fellow, 
hanging about here, is Robert Nelson, who is said to 
be worth a million; and isn’t satisfied, I suppose, 
but wants more, Let’s goand try our chances, too. 
She is not very pretty, but she is awfully rich.” 

My cheeks grew crimson with indignation. The 
two speakers disappeared, and were, a moment after, 
bowing to Minnie. 

The minutes passed. No one addressed me. My 
feet beat time impatiently to the merry polka and 
schottisch, 

** Oh, for a partner!’’ I said. 

At last my friend, Maria Thornton, «ame to look 
for me. 

“Tm tired of sitting still,” Isaid, ‘Do get me 
a partner.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” she said, laughing, and 
presently brought forward an elderly gentleman, 
with a wig, who, after a most polite greeting, Jed mo 
off to the dance, 

My spirits rose once more, and I chatted in a 
lively strain. 

“TI will fascinate somebody,”’ I said, “‘ even though 
it be an old man with a wig.” 

The dance over, my companion led me to a seat, 
and devoted himself to my eatertainment. 

At that moment, if he had asked me, I could 
almost have rewarded him with my heart and hand, 
so grateful was I for his disinterested ‘kindness. 
Directly my cousin passed me, on a gentleman's 


arm. 
_ “Who is that lady ?” asked my new friend: 

‘* That is Miss Devereux,” I replied, “a cousin of 
mino. She is exciting mach attention, this evening, 
as the heiress of a large forture.’’ 

At these remarks, my companion’s face became 
quite pale. ‘*I—sh—beg your pardon, miss, I 
understood that you were Miss Devereux,” he 
stammered. 

‘Tl am,” I answered, a little bitterly. “But Iam 
only a very poor, very unfortanate relative of the 
heiress, I do not really think I have a friend in the 
world.” 

‘*T—ah—I beg to you excuse me,” said the o'd 
gentloman,abruptly. “ I see a lady there I must speak 
to ;’’ and rising, he left me to my reflections. 

I sat there, in my remote cornor,a sadder, anda 
wiser woman. “Dear, dear me!” I sighed, as I 
leaned back, lonely, in my chair. ‘‘I will wever say 
thet dancing 1s stupid again. I will never say that 
anything is dull, but sitting in » chair, with nobody 
to speak to you, and the chair growizg harJer and 
harder, until 4 

** Have you no partner ?” exclaimed Mrs, Thornton, 
breaking in on my reflections. 

** No,” I replied, making a little mouth. 
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She looked around, and beckoned to a gentleman 
standing near the door, whom I had observed watch- 
ing me. He approached me at once. 

“Mr, Hume,” said she, “let me introduce yeu to 
Miss Devereux, My dear, Mr, Hume the, tutor of 
Mr. Nelson,” 

“You and I seem to be alone in the crowd, this 
evening,” he said, smiling, when Mrs. Thornton had 
left us. “‘ May I ask if you area rélative of the great 
heiress ? You have the same name.” 

‘* Tam the poor cousin,” I answered, blushing be- 
hind my fan, for I was a novice in deception and 
masquerading. 

“T am so glad of it,” he retorted, quietly. ‘I 
hate heiresses, They are always conceited and 
arrogant.” 

“Like rich young men,” I replied, glancing un- 
consciously at Mr. Nelson, “who are either fools 
or fops, and often both. I detest them. They are 
of uo use in the world. They had better go and 
drown themselves.” 

He laughed. 

“Well,” said he, “as we entirely agree, let us 
-—_ a dance, for it is plain nobody cares for either 
of us.’? “ 

We did dance together. We promenaded to- 
gether. We went out to supper together, where 
= Hume heaped my plate with ices and chocolate 
cakcs, 

Long before the evening was over, I began to be 
glad that Mr. Nelson and his tutor were to spend a 
whole week at Thornton Place. 

At last our country neighbours took their leave, 
and our visitors prepared to retire to rest. 

I bade Mr, Hume a warm good-night, and walked 
upstairs with a happy heart, 

Mra, Thornton called me into her boudoir as I 
passed. Minnie and Maria were there, laughing 
merrily over the incidents of the evening, 

And you are not tired of this masquerading ?” 
Mrs. Thornton asked, rather anxiously, 

‘No, not now,”’ I answered, gaily. ‘I am very 
happy with the tutor. Pray, let Mr. Nelson lavish 
himself on Minnie, if she can endure it.” 

‘Oh, I like part of it,” said Minnie. ‘I 
will sustain it as long as you say.” 

It would take a long time to relate all the events 
of the following week. How, when we dined out, the 
tutor and I had always the lowoat place at the 
table; how our modest jokes were stared. out of 
countenance amid a dead silence; how we two rode 
backwards in the carriages ; in fact, how the humble 
relative of the rich Miss Devereux, and the tutor 
of the wealthy Mr. Nelson, were .overleoked and 
suubbed in the most irrepressible manner. There is 
a gréat deal in getting used to things, however. At 
the end of a we k, I ceuld laugh with Mr. Hume, 
at the novelty and variety of eur adventures. The 
tutor and I, thus thrown constantly together, became 
firmer friends than ever, and I hardly owned to 
myself how much I should regret his departure. 

The evening before our guests were to leave, I sat 
in the library, by a brightly-glowing fire. “* To- 
morrow I shall be myself again,” I was thinking ; “I 
hardly know whether I wish to be it, or not,’’ 

Suddenly I heard the sound of a footstep, and 
turning, found Mr. Hume standing beside me. I 
do not remember what we talked of, for the first 
few minutes, I only know that I was startled, 
not astonished, when he asked me, by-and-bye, to 
be his wife. Nor did I withdraw my hand when 
he took it. 

“But there is something I must tell you first,’’ 
I began, in some embarrassment. “Perhaps then 
you will not want me, Mr. Hume, I am not— 
indeed—I am not myself. At the risk of your 
thinking me conceited and arrogant, I must tell 
you, that I am the heiress,’’ 

“You?” he exclaimed, in blank amazement. 
“You? But wait. You shail explain all in a 
moment, At the risk of being ordered to drown 
myself, at the risk of being thought a fool and a 
fop, the thing you detest the most, I declare 
myself to be, not Walter Hume, but Robert Rey 
Nelson, at your service,” 

‘‘And Mr, Nelson, with the eye-glasses?”’ I 
cried, starting from my seat, 

“Ts my tutor.” 

The night had grown dark, and the stars had 
looked in on us a long time, before we left the 
library, and I went to bed, to dream, oh! such 
happy dreams, 

Mrs, Thornton was delighted, the next day, 
when she heard of the engagement. I taxed her 
with her deception, but she only laughed. 

“Two can play at masquerading, you see, my 
dear,” she said, ‘‘ Things bave tuned out just as I 
wished and you've nobody to blame but yourself.” 

“Blame myself !’? I cried, blushing to the ears, for 
secretly I congratulated myself. * 





trick, hoping to win an heiress, heartlessly deserted 
Miss Minnie, as soon ashe heard the trath, leaving 
before breakfast, and without taking leave. 

But Minnie did not play the part of a tearful 
Araidne: she only laughed gleefully; for she had 
been engaged, for more than a year, to a student 
at the Harvard law-school, and was to be united 
to him as soon as he graduated. 

I have been married for several years now, but 
I have never regretted, not even for » moment, 
the results of my Christmas Masquerade. 








OTTO‘OF ROSES. 





Tue most delicious of all perfumed essences is ob- 
tained by the simple distillation of rose leaves. In 
our climate, roses are not sufficiently highly scented 
to produce the properly odoriferous essence or oil; 
and all that the druggists can produce from rose leaves 
is rose water, which in fact is water slightly impreg- 
nated with the essence or oil, which is, to a small 
degree, soluble in it. The most favourable couutry 
for the production of the most highly scented roses 
is the middle portion of European Turkey, at the 
base of the southern slope of the Balkan Mountains, 
where the roses are grown in localities whore they 
aro protected against all winds except those from the 
south; and the flowers thus attain a luxuriance in 
perfume and in growth, as well as in size, of which 
those who have not visited these regions can hardly 
form any idea. 

The Town of Kesanlik, situated in the province of 
that name, is the centre of the field of cultivation 
and distillation of the rose leaves, The leaves aro 
gathered all over the province, which is 40 miles 
long, and is watered by the river Thungha and the 
many mountain streams which discharge into the 
same, furnishing‘the water necessary for the distil- 
lation. ‘Lo give an idea of the extent which this 
industry has attained, we need only say that there 
are in that province 128 different villages, of which 
the inhabitants are all employed in the culture of the 
beautiful flowers. ‘I'hese all live in peace together, 
Turks and Christians; and they prosper, having be- 
come wise by experience, finding that it is better to” 
work than to waste time in religidus or political 
quarrels. 

Almost all the cowttry is occupied by roseplanta- 
tions, and only a cenyaratively small ion is de- 
voted to raising-rye and barley, for the subsistence 
of the inhabitants and their cattle. The rose grows 
best on those parts of the slopes where the the sun 
shines most, and which is the least northern in ex- 
posure. A ligktso‘lis best; and the planting is done 
during spring ard autumn, in parallel ditches three 
inches deep and five feet apart. In these ditches 
shoots from old rose trees are laid ; they must, how- 
ever, not be cut from the tree, but ‘torn off, so that 
each shoot has some portion of the root or bark of 
the root adherent. 

They are then covered with earth mixed witha 
little manure. Ifthe land is horizontal, and a moun- 
tain stream can be diverted so as to inundate it, this 
is done, to hasten the growth; at the end of six 
months, shoots are seen coming up all along the fur- 
rows, and at the end of one year these shoots are 
3 or 4 feet high, forming regular edges. At the end 
of the second year, roses appear, but not in sufficient 
abundance for them to be gathered. The gathering 
is commenced in the third year, after which they pro- 
duce largely, the hedges being, at the end of 5 years, 
6 feet high. The bushes produce flowers until 15 
years old, when the field is worn out, and must be 
ploughed up. They do not prune the rose bushes at 
all, 2g we do; but they cut off, every year in the 
late fall or winter, the dead branches. 

The great harvest commences abont May 15, and 
lasts until June 5 or 10: the gathering is done daily 
in the morning before sunrise, and the distillation is 
finished before 12 noon, so as to have the benefit of 
all the freshness of the flowers, which is at once driven 
off by the heat of the day. In hot seasons, the roses 
open more rapidly, and the crop may last but for 10 
days; but in wet, cooler seasons, the progress is 
slower, and the crop may last for 25 days: but then 
the daily harvest is smaller in proportion, so that the 
final result is about the same. However, cool, slow 
weather is preferred, as it eases the daily labour, 
The stills used are of the roughest kind, and 


whole is distilled at a gentle heat until 20 pints of 
water are distilled off. ‘Chis quantity contains nearky 
all the perfume of the leaves, which are then thrown 
away with the remaining water ; and the still isagain 
filled with 20 lbs. leaves and 160 pints water. This 
operation is repeated until all the leaves have been 
used. ‘Iho water thus distilled off is a strong rose 
water; aud the result of 8 or 10 distillations is put 
into a still and submitted to a second distillation, 
when a stronger rose water is obtained: so strong, 
indeed, that it is unable to contain the essence in so- 
lutions and the latter floats on the top of the water. 
Experience has shown that, for every ounce of otto 
of roses, 3,000 Ibs. of rose leaves are reqtired. 

The-total yearly production of eight districts, into 
which the 160 villages of the province uf Kezanlik 
are dividid, is on an average 3,500 lbs. of otto of roses, 
of which the district in which the capital is situated 
produces half. Some years ago, however, the bushes 
were exceptionally prolific. Thus, in 1866, 6,000 lbs. 
were produced ; but in 1872 only 1,700 lbs. could be 
obtained. We onght to add that every rose furmer 
has his own stills for producing otto of roses immedi- 
ately after picking the flowers; and thousands of 
industrious workers are thus occupied, earning in a 
single short period of 20 days the produet of a year's 
labour in preparing the soil, planting, and taking caro 
of the growing plants. When the distillation is over, 
the farmers come from all parts_of the provinces to 
the capital to sell their products, those who have 
large. quantities selling directly in the large commer- 
cial centres, such as Constantinople and Adrianople. 
At present, however, an enterprising firm in Kezanlik, 
considering the delay to which the trade with the 
last-named cities is subject, and the chances of 
adulteration, have established a depot in Paris, 
from which this delicate and expensive perfume is 
now distributed over Europe and all the world. 





IN THE COUNTRY. 


Tux country is one of the most delightful retreats 
that the nature-loving soul can desire. It is replets 
with iumumerable beauties that charm the sense, and 
make the life the more enjoyable. What a contrast 
it presents to the busy city with its ceaseloss whirr 
snd confusion! No cool shades in the great marts of 
commérce; no purling brooks and mellow skies, no 
scent of flowers and new-mown hay. 

A home in the sountry—away from the bustle and 
conflict of city life is very desirable. It is not o 
hum-drum oxistence, Onedoes not die of ennui there. 
Qn the contrary, life assumes mew and beautiful 
phases; it islifeindeed. To our fine collection of 
chromoa we have jast added one called ‘‘In the 
Country.” 

It is a magnificent picture. On a verdant malb 
stands a pretty rural home that faces a picturesque 
stream. A steamboat has swung round to the land- 
ing and its blue smoke fleats skyward in beautiful 
curls. Troes whose shade is inviting dot the mall, 
and {rin ze it with an emorald thas is matchless. Add 
to this deseription a carriage flying down the 
whitened road and groups of happy people, and we 
have one of the handeomest pictures‘in existence. 








FUTURE HOUSEKEZPING. 
WE sometimes eatch ourselves wondering how 
many of the young ladies whom we meet with, are 
to perform the part of housekeepers, when the young 
menj who now eye them so admiringly, have per- 
suaded them to become their wives? We listen to 
those young ladies of whom we speak, and hear them 
not only ackaowledging, but boasting of their ignor- 
ance of all household duties, as if nothing would so 
lower them in the estimation of their friends, as the 
confession of an ability tu make bread and pies, or 
cook a piece of meat, or a disposition to engage in 
any useful employment, ; 
Speaking from our own youthful recollections, we 
arc free to say that taper fingers and lily hands are 
very pretty to look at witha young man’s eye, and 
sometimes we have known the artless innocence of 
practical knowledge displayed by a young miss to 
appear ratber interesting than otherwise. But we 
have lived long enough to learn that life is full of 





rugged experiences, and that the most loving, 


romantic and delicate people, must Jive on cooked 
or otherwise food, and the house kept clean and tidy 
by industrious hands. 

And for all the practieal purposes of married life, 
it is gencrally found, that for a husband to sit, and 
gaze ata wifo’s taper fingers and lily hands, or for 





small; they-hold from 200 to 240 pints of water, and 
are carried to the rose bushes to be filled. To 20 1bs. 





Poor Mr, Nelson, who had lent himself to the 


rose leaves, 160 pints of water are added; and the 


wife to sit and be looked at and admired, does not 
make the pot boil, or put the smallest pice of food 
therein. 
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{THR FATAL TIDINGS. j 


THE WIDOW NORBURY’S JACK, 
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“Our cat is dead, and Lady Jemima has married 
the walrus.” 

It was a somewhat astonishing announcement to 
overtake one in a quiet thicket, where for the last 
half-hour there bad been no sounds but those made 
by the red squirrels prying about the dead logs, and 
the robins getting ready to go to bed before the 
sun set, with a chattering and commotion among old 
and young that spoke poorly for the discipline main- 
tained in the family. 

Ihad been lying on my back on the grass, and 
looking up at the sky for the express pleasure of en- 
joying that peculiar sensation it gives ; one seems 
fluating slowly into infinite space. 

‘“* Our cat is dead, and Lady Jemima has married 
the walrus.” 

The announcement was repeated,the voice sounded 
slose at hand, and this time was earnest, even imper- 
vious, as though the exigency of the case demanded 
that some decisive step should be taken by somebody 
without delay. I raised myself on my elbow and 
looked about, feeling a little dazed. 

Of course, I knew that Lady Jemima had never 
been married at Grace Church, with a white satin 
train three yards long, in the presence of her friends, 
to @ walrus ; and we have no grounds for believing 
that the mermaids and men (for a walrus is a mer- 
man after all) publish newspapers in their caves ; 
and then I remembered the Atlantic telegraph, ft 
Would be easy enough for any sea-king to send a 
message by that. 

I felt a little relieved, and sat up and looked about, 
able now to wonder why the intelligence had been 
brought to me of all people, aud who could have 





brought it, for the sea was leagues and leagues 
away; but to be sure, a manis never secure from the 
wiles of mermaids. 

Perhaps the ghost of the knight-cat bimself had 
returned to tell the harrowing tale; and the Fox 
sisters, and their successors, have made spirits too 
accessable for even nervous people to be alarmed or 
startled by the appearance of any sort of phantom, 
from Cain and Abel dowm to the pet devils that we 
cherisb in our own poetical interiors—so I sat still 
and waited. 

There was a rush and a bound, which made me 
almost think the walrus himself had come ; or perhaps 
his sister, enraged at his marriage with a human, and 
anxious to vent her spleen on some one of the hated 
bride’s race ; though, to be sure, if she could only 
have patience and wait till the bridegroom settled 
down into a regular husband, which means a very 
irregular one, she might have wreaked her vengeance 
on the lady berself for all the lord and master would 
have cared ; and I made up my mind to say so, and 
save my life if I could—for why should I be martyred 
on account of a Lady Jemima that saw fit to elope 
with a walrus; and that I meant to ask the sea-nymph 
if she had avy reason at all, which, of course, she 
would not have, being a female. 

The avenger might be Circe herself, and I tried to 
look as much like Ulysses as I could at short notice; 
and I determined to petition that, at least, I might 
be changed into an eagle, with spangled banners for 
wings, so that even in my transformation I should 
be able to carry out the national fondness for brush- 
ing “‘ the stars and stripes ’ in everybody’s eyes, 

Then, out of the darkest part of the thicket came 
a long, thin creature, bloodless enough to have been 
@ ghost, dressed in a linen blouse and trousers qd 
thought, if it’s a merwoman she’s strong-minded and 
tried to say: “‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” and in 





my trouble said it backward, and remembered, with 
horror, that I had certainly done for myself vow, for 
that retrograding forward business was the old 
formula for raising the Evil One when you and I were 
wicked wizards in the middle ages), with a great 
bunch of wood-lilies in one hand, and a crown of 
buck-thorn about the torn straw hat set on the 
creature’s tawny hair. 7 

“ How do you do, prince of the Zoambodes ? said 
e. ‘Puss lost one of his enchanted boots; and so 
she walrus ate Lady Jemima’s mother, and Tom 
‘humb stood in the house Jack built, and sang 
illibullew. until Mary drove the cows home across 
the sands of Dee. So we go, up and down, leter, 
‘otter, milk-and-water ;}pull the bobbin, and the latch 
will fly up; open sesame, for Ariel’s gone fishing ; 
ion’t make faces at me, Caliban, for I’m Prospero. 

Now [ knew the apparition was ‘The Widow 
Norbury’s Jack,’’ though I had not before chanced 
to see him during my week’s wandering about the 
pretty valley. 

Mest people called him an idiot, and proved them- 
selves imbecile by so doing; others classed him 
mong the ordinary sufferers of insanity ; but he did 
uot belong there, either. Indeed, the inexplicable 
-xplanation that my old Jandlady gave suited his 
case best. 

“He acts as near like my brother Joel’s Almiry 
Ann did, after she wept luny about her sailor lover, as 
san be, only witha kind o’ touch o’ wildness that she 
aadn’t, you know—that comes, I’ve allays reckoned, 
‘rom the thunder—ye seo he’s lightning dis- 
racted.”’ ‘ 

For, six years before, when Jack was a beautiful, 
rolden-haired boy of ten, his father had been killed 
slose at his side by a flash of lightning. 

The child was not iojured physically, was not 
rendered insensible by it; but for nearly a year he 
never spoke; and from that time he had lived under 
che strange cloud which seemed to have leit 
his imagination alone untroubled. 

He stood for an instant and looked searchingly in 
uy face with his burning blue eyes, burst intoa loud 
augh, and exclaimed: 

“ You’ve been in the enchanted castle! Five, six 
- picking up sticks! Don’t wake Caliban. I’llshow 
sou where the lilies are, Look at that—what do you 
call that?” 

He pointed toa field-spider that was trailing hia 
long legs over my boot. 

‘* He’s spiuning a veil for the princess,” I said. 

Jack clapped his hands in delight, threw back his 
head, and imitated, in quick succession, the calls of 
every bird and beast that could be found in the 
neighbourhood with such perfection, that it was 
startling, 

“ Now sing lillibullew,’’ said he. 

But that was beyond me; so I told him gravely 
that I was not permitted. He understood at once, 
and put his finger on his lips. 

“The chip-muck’s father was too stingy to buy 
bim a soul, so he took a gizzard at ninepence,”’ said 
Jack, 

I made a mental review of my human acquaint- 
ance, and wondered if the fathers of a good many 
of them had not been equally miserly. Jack inter- 
rupted me by asking : 

“Do you remember Cleopatra’s red silk dress ? 
She had the stomach-ache from eating the pearl, 
and cured herself with an Algebra. Now look 
here !’’ 

He threw down the lilies, seated himself by me, 
pulled a pencil and bit of paper from his pocket, 
and rapidly traced a geometrical figure with won- 
derful curves and angles, and then a lake with a frog 
on some water-flags in the foreground. 

“X Y Z was the clue,” said Jack; *‘ but Gen. 
Washington lost it justas be heard the Minotaur 
coming up bebind ; aud then Minerva changed Lady 
Macbeth into a snapping-turtle. Now let’s turn 
summersets,” which he proceeded to do to an extent 
that made my head swim. 

After that he followed me quite soberly down 
to the road, occasionally stopping to give me the pri- 
vate history of some harmless, striped snake, or in- 
du!ge in mysterious hints concerning the business 
which occupied the great crimson and gold-winged 
butterflies that flitted about us. 

Near the dainty brown cottage where he lived, we 
met his mother, a pretty, placid-looking woman, 
young still, but with the seal of her great sorrows, 
that had set her apart from the rest of the world, 
plainly stamped on ber face. 

The little lawn in frout of the house was bright 
with flowers; blossoming vines covered the porch, 
and ove sturdy ruuning rose had clambered to the 
very roof, and one twisted a crimson wreath about 
the edge. Mrs. Norbury told me that Jack had 





helped to train all the plauts; and his love for 
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them, or rather the shape it assumed, I dis- 
covered, was one of the strangest phenomena con- 
nected with his abnormal state, 

According to him they all had souls, and some- 
times, tv pick # blossom would throw him intoa 
violent paroxysm of suffering; he said the roots 
were all fast in his sou),and it hurt him. He had a 
great reverence for all white flowers; toward the 
coloured ones he showed a tenderness which he ex- 
plained later tome, He said they had sinned, and 
were not yet through their suffering—when they 
were there leaves would whiten like lilies. 

I do not know how his vagaries might have af- 
fected another, but to me they were never tronble- 
some, or even ludicrous—and from that first meeting 
we became fast friends. Jack would come to see me 
daily; and if I was busy with my books or papers, 
would crouch down on the floor at my feet, and sit 
there perfectly quiet until I wae ready to attend to 
him, watching me. with a solicitude that was almost 
painful. Sometimes, if a bird lighted on the window- 
sill, or a bee flew in, so full of business that, like most 
busy people, he made more noise about his private 
concerns than anyone hag a right to do, Jack would 
approach the intruder on tiptoe, and mention softly 
that I“ had gone over there,’’ and must not be dis- 
turbed. 

Once I asked him what he meant by that indefinite 
expression, 

“Over where dreams come from,” gaid Jack; 
“hush! don’t tell anybody the way.” 

Women, and children following the lead of their 
stupid elders, usually felt it their duty to be afraid of 
Jack, though he had never been known to harm any- 
body; and the coarse boys in the village, with that 
iustinct which would, of itself, give one an uncom- 
fortable feeling that humanity must be closely allied 
to brutes, often'teased him when they met him wan- 
dering about the fields. 

I am afraid that my permitting the companionship 
of Jack, after having been rather uncourteously re- 
gardless of the attempts of the rest of the neighbour- 
boad at acquaintance, gave them a very low opinion 
of my mental powers. 

Indeed, however humiliating the confession may 
be, candour compels me to admit that I once heard 
sundry remarks between my nice old landlady and a 
visitor, which were by no means complimentary 
where I was concerned. 

“It ain’t to say that he isn’t quiet, and easy 
pleased,’’ said good old aunty Doyle; “but it’s my 
opinion that like takes to like—and it’s nat’ral that 
he must have a twist somewhere as well as Jack.” 

And the visitor shook her head and gioaned; for 
the good woman had that peculiarly feminine mind, 
which accepts a thing as true because somebody has 
eaid it wos; and the deacon had said I was guilty 
of that which was “‘ forbid,” and the deacon knew 
where I would go, aud so did the old lady. Aunty 
Doyle, perhaps, being of a softer material, or, 
perhaps, unwilling that an inmate of her dwelling 
should be so unceremoniously consigned to unplea- 
tautly warm regions, groaned, and remarked, * That 
wiile there was lifethere was hope—there was no 
tellin’ when @ body might turn.” 

“No,” ber visitor said with a responsive groan ; 
“but yer story-writin’,and yer play-actin’, and yer 
balls, and yer furbelows, it’s all writ down against, 
and plain to understand as what Revelations says 
agin the Pope.’’ x 

{t was evident that I never would ‘*turn,’”’ even if 
there might Le hope for all; and the good soul pro- 
ceeded to dwell upon the fact with a glowing 
satisfaction, which was in the highest degree im- 
pressive and edifying. 

It nad always been a settled thing, in the minds of 
most of the villagers, that the death of Jack’s father 
had been one of the most mysterious occurrences 
calied * judgments,’’ concerning which people talk 
80 freely, concerning which, 1 grieve to say, even 
wise and good men have dared to commit the sin of 
writing, forgetting that whatever else may be per- 
mitted, or forbidden, there is an express command 
agaivst such wickedness. 

Aud a “judgment” had overtaken poor Jack’s 
father, He was to have been a minister and a 
missionary, and had “ backed out;” they were re- 
gardless of the fact that he had not done so until an 
ivcurable malady declared itself, and made his life 
one ceaseless vigil of pain. He had been astudious 
man, and was thas thrown more upon the companion- 
ship of his books. ‘To teach Jack bad been one of 
his chief pleasures—and the boy was cursed with a 
singularly prececious intellect, The father did not 
remember any more than other people do in similar 
cases, what harm might come of this foreing process. 
T have seon the volumes that were familiar text-books 
to the child at an age when, if he could have spelled 
“ baker,’’ and said the Lord’s Prayer, he would have 


been so advancedin knowledge as was healthy either 
for body or soul; and I never could look at them 
without pity for the creature, such as I always feel 
for such victims, from the days when old Evelyn 
tormented such a soul, down to the sufferers in this 
age of cramming and forcing. 

There the invalid lived with his books, his wife 
and child; and one of the chief items in the list of 
sins made out against him, was the fact that be read 
novels and poetry immoderately ; and that before 
Jack could fairly speak plain, ‘‘ he could say things 
pes an actor that would make your hair staud on 
end.” : 

On the day of the thunder-storm, Mr. Norbury 
was sitting in the cottage-porch reading Shakspeare 
aloud—reading the Tempest to Jack, who sat on 
the steps a little below him. They saw the shower 
coming up; Mrs. Norbury came to the door and 
recommended them to come in, for it would beat 
directly on the porch. It would not reach them for 
some moments yet, Mr. Norbury said; and Jack 
begged him to go on, for it was grand to listen to 
Prospero’s magic arts with such surroundings. 

So ho read on, and the storm rushed up, and the 
first flash of lightning smote him bstween his wife 
and child; and the pure soul went away to that land 
where the perfection of beauty in every shape, where 
the freedom jrom pain, the rest after all this weari- 
ness, awaits us—tlank Heaven ! 

I have written these details a little te express my 
detestation of the word “‘ judgment,” applied by one 
human being to another; but more to give you some 
idea of what poor Jack’s training bad been, that you 
might see it was not surprising that io the cloud 
which had fallen upon his meutal faculties, the un- 
healthily awakened imagination should only be 
quickeued into new activity. 

Some acqiaintances of mine came to the village for 
a few weeks, when summer grew most golden and 
gorgeous. A quaint old German metaphysician, who 
was wonderiully interested in Jaci, aud was con- 
sidered an undoubted lunatic by the neigiubourhood, 
and for excellent reasons. He wore blue spectacles, 
and a long beard, carried a white umbrella, aod 
daily passed through the village, on his return from 
his rambles, with his hands and coat pockets loaded 
with ‘stones and weeds, and all the trash he could 
lay claws to,” “ 

His wife was—oh! bless me, she was just one of 

those women it is impossible to describe! I shall 
have to adopt Jack’s idea and say that her soul might 
have been in a white lily once, and after that in a 
wood-thrush, and that she had retained the purity of 
the flowers and the tuneful eong of the bird. 
+ They had one child, a little marvel of sweetness 
and beauty, whom Jack christened the “ White 
Fairy ;’’ and to those who loved the child, the name 
seemed so fitting that it quite took the place of her 
rightful appellation of Ina, which name, I devoutly 
hope, if you insist on pronouncing it with a lovg, 
harsh English I, may choke you in the attempt, 

White Fairy was only six years old, 80 Jack’s won- 
derful visions, his theories concernivg the flowers 
being hurt by a touch, his pereeptions in regard to 
elves, his secrets with butterfies, and the rest, were 
in keeping with the magic realm of childhood where 
she lived, The mathematics, and the strange jumble 
of heathen mythology, historical lore and poetic 
fable, were received by her as matters pertaining to 
his superior years and wisdom ; and though she was 
too quick not to perceive that, in some way, Jack was 
different from other people, probably, nothing wonld 
have astonished White Fairy more thana kuowledge 
that ner pet companion was held to occupy debate- 
able ground somewhere between the limits of idiocy 
‘and madness, 

The professor bad » mania that summer for study- 
ing botany, and hunting about in Audubon’s foot- 
steps, (by-the-way, some of his experiences of that 
scason make oue of the best chaptors in the book he 
wrote on his return to Germany-—bless him, long may 
the smoke of his meerchaum curl blue in the air!) 
and Jack was an invaluable guide and aid. 

There was no haunt iu all the great woods, 
which began below the village, that was not as 
familiar to Jack as his own cottage-lawn ; no strange 
plant described that Jack could not tell at once, if it 
was to be found anywhere in that region; and as for 
the birds, if he had been hatched from a robin’s egg, 
and brought up in the thickets, he could not have 
been more familiar with their habits, or on better 
terms with the whole feathered tribe, 

Morning after morning I would be awakened by 
Jack’s call under my window, sometimes before the 
earliest bird had fairly finished his breakfast; and 
from that time till the whole party was started on 
some sort of expedition, Jack was not quite happy. 

‘They were very pleasant, sunny weeks ; idle ones, 








perhaps, as far as I was coucerned, but not the] 


species of idleness that I am inclined to regard as 
thrown away—you may explain the paradox as you 
please. White Fairy used to sing Ariel's song ina 
voice sharp as @ green gooseberry, and full of pro- 
mise, as the first attempts of a wood-thrush, 


** Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough ;” 


and I thought it quite in keeping with the time. 

The professor had numerous theories in regard to 
Jack, but they were all somewhat beyond me, though 
they sounded well, which is the great desideratum in 
theories after all; but as each new one was usually 
soon upset by some act on the part of the boy, none 
of them grew into that lucidity of perfection—I think 
that sounds mystical and German, which, as a 
general thing, characterised my good friend’s ideas. 
The professor said that, according to all the rules 
of some law with a long name—it may have been 
psychology, and I may be betraying my ignorance by 
thinking it could possibly have been that—a thunder- 
storm ought to affect Jack in a peculiar way, 
physically and mentally. He declared confilently 
that at such a time the boy’s bodily frame would be 
reached with torture, and his shattered mind would 
make fierce struggles to round out of ita chaotic 
state and centre upon itself; that in due proportion 
to the suddenness and violence of the storm, would 
be the effect produced upon the unfortunate. 

That sounded very grand; and as he took his pipe 
out of bis month, blew the smoke away that he 
might see clearly, and looked full in my face, [I 
was sufficiently subdued to receive his dogmatie 
assertions with humility, and feeling that I was 
rapidly being carried out into the deep waters of 
trauscendentalism, and should inevitably be 
drowned, I took to the long-boat at once, that is, I 
dropped the conversation—my metaphor would be 
more cemplete if I had any way of accounting for a 
long-boat on those turbid waters, 

Two days after we were altogether at the house 
where the professor mado his head-quarters, when 
up rushed the first thunder-storm of the season— 
and a more violent tempest I have seldom seen, 

Jack was the only person unmoved; he admired 
the lightning, said the thunder was tho gods grow- 
ling, and occupied himself arranging a vase of his 
favourite white lilies. 

I looked at the professor—the professor smoked 
furiously and was silent for some moments, “I 
conceive,”’ said 1, grandly, “ that the process of theory 
explosions, when a conchatenation of events——” 

“ Ach, mein Gott! don’t be an idiot !’’ interrupted 
the professor, and I laugked, “But I can’t uuder- 
stand it.’’ 

“Toan,” said I. “Old fellow, you may argue 
and puzzle me with big words, in the meantime the 
storm brings not even a trouvled memory to poor 
vy because His merciful providence has prevented 
i U 


The professor was silenced for once; but he was a 
good old heathen, and took it in better par than 
most modern philosophers, who have wonderful capa- 
bilities of faith in every direction, except toward 
Him, would have done, 

But you may find these details of those days 
tedious, for I suppose there is nothing ver7 romantic 
about them—so you shall have tho end, which was 
not far off—the end that I could not think sad. 

One day the professor started on a long ramble 
through a troublesome part of the woods. He wanted 
som» plant that grew in the very middle of a morass, 
though I proved iogically that he had better takesome 
other plant, for the fact of this one with the horrid 
long name and the nasty odour growing where it did, 
was a proof that it did not want to be picked, and 
never ought to be. 

But people with theories never will hear reason— 
so I prepared to accompany him to the edge of the 
marsh, one step into it I promised him I would not 
go, though I saw him sinking down to Hades. 

I would sit on the bank and write his dying speeth 
for his poor wife’s benefit; and I hoped, for the sake 
of his future peace, it might be a recantation of all 
his diab olical opinions. 

So, with much fun and laughter, we setout. Jack 
was at home that day—his mother was not well, and 
he would not leave her. 

The expedition was boyond the dear madam and 
Fairy, but it was agreed that we wore to return by 
the lake at a certain hour, and that they should meet 
us there with luncheon, and we would spend the 
afternoon in that prettiest of all places. 

Well, I need not tell you how the professor rushed 
wildly into the marsh, how he stumbled and splut- 
tered, how the irritated frogs clamoured about him, 
and he got soaked almost to the waist, while I sat 
ata safedistance. After all hedid not find the plant; 
and there he stood in the middle of of the black ooze 
and slime, and fulminated German oaths a yard long, 
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and I yelled likes wild Indian with delight at his 
discom fiture. . 

He struggled out at last, as I had pr dicted, so 
thoroughly soaked that there was nothing for it but 
to go home at once the shortest way. 

My wateh, as usual, had run down: the professor 
had left his in the house, but he blinked wisely at the 
sun when we got where we could see it, and decided 
that we were so much in advance of our hour that 
we should reach the cottage before madam and Fairy 
would have set ont for the lake. 

Iwust say that nobody but us called it a Inke. 
Saw- mill pond was the unpoetical appellation it bore 
among the natives—a deep, dark sheet, the end to- 
ward the mill crowded with logs, the banks green 
and pleasant, with breaks in the woods disclosing 
pretty views, and wealth of moss and strange plants 
all about; you have seen a hundred such spots, only 
this was prettier than the places you remember. 

We reached tke house. On the porch sat madam, 
with a writing-desk on her lap, busily writing 
letiets. 

She sprang up at sight of us and called : 

** Where is Fairy ?”’ 

Then the fright, the quick questions—it all meant 
that we were very late. 

The mail had eome in just as madam was ready to 
set out ; there was an important letter which required 
an immediate answer ; madam had sent Fairy on 
with the luncheon-basket, for she was a wise little 
maiden, and knew the path well. 

What we all thought of, though we did not speak 
it, wes the child’s love for the water-lilies—if she 
should get on the logs and try to reach them ? 

Away we ran—I cannot tell you what it was like, 
I did not know what I dreaded ; but it seemed to me 
that I was running 1 race against death, and that in- 
visible hands seemed trying to hold me back. 

We reathed the pool — the professor was in advance ; 
he gave a shout of joy, which I echced for the benefit 
ot madam, who was struggling on somewhere along 
the path. 

I gained the bank. There stood Fairy; she had 
her little arms stretched out towards the water, and 
she was calling dismally : 

“ Come back, Jack! Come back! Don’t stay so 
long under the water! Dear Jack, come back !” 

Her dress was wet and torn, her long, yellow curls 
dripping with moisture. Oh! what did it mean? 

When Fairy reached the lake, she, of course, found 
nobody ; but being a sago little thing she did not 
take that opportunity to be frightened, but con- 
cluding wé would soon appear, waited with compo- 
sure, and occupied herself in spreading out the little 
banquet of cake and sour wine. 

She gathered a quantity of wood-violets to decorate 
the stump that served for a table; but she was not 
content ; she looked out on the lake, anda great long- 
ing filled her young soul to have some water-lilies. 
‘The mill was not going ; the logs must be snfe enough 
when it was not ; she had often seen Jack and me 
walk over them; che would try, for the little thing 
never knew what fear meant; and she had one of 
those odd natures which are easily affected by cor- 
tain sights, sounds, and ocours—and she always 
said the scent of the lilies ‘made her soul go to 
sleep.”’ 

She crossed the logs; as she leaned over the last 
one to reach the lilles, it rolled under her, and she 
fell in; but before she released her hold of a dead 
limb, the cry she uttered was echoed from the shore 
—Jack bounded over the logs and carried her safely 
on to the bank. 

His mother had recovered from her headache, and 
he had come down to the lake to find us, 

Of course, the child’s account was never very 
clear, 

She said she cried, not because she was frightened 
but because she “ trembled inside,” and was afraid 
she had been wicked. 

Jack tried to comfort her; sho should have the 
lilies-—he ran over the logs again just before we 
came up. 

** And he jumped in the water, papa, and he stops 
solong. Call him! Do call him!” 

Ab! it was useless to call! We sa:t Fairy and 
madam back to the house; we took a little boat and 
rowed out to the spot, and we found poor Jack. 

He had slipped off the log, though, as he conld 
swim with great ease, that would have been a slicht 
misfortune. . 

But ho had fallen headlong among the great 
bunches of lilies, and in his efforts to extricate him- 
self, had twisted the tough stems avout his neck 
till his Lead was held securely under the wator. 

Jack was done with this world, The .nerciful 
Father had allowed his last act to be that dearest 
heroism, the saving of an innocent life; then He 
had called him up where the flowers never fade, 
where the great white light warms the soul, and 
where angel teachings clear it from the mists and 
darkness of this earthly pilgrimage, ¥. L. B, 





MEMORY OF FACES. 


Wren a man has the painter’s freulty of recollect- 
ing faves, and with it a quick and retentive memory 
ef small facts, the combivation gives him great 
social power. This was Macauley'’s case, He never 
forgot the face of a man lie had met in society, and 
with the face he remembered all the salient facts 
connected with the owner of it. 

Few things are more flattering to an ordinary 
mortal than being thoroughly remembered by 4 
great lion with whom he has perhaps had # brief 
interview several years before, I doubt if this faculty 
exists to any great extent amoug our publie men ; 
indeed I have often been surprised at the absence of 
it. 

A Russian baron of the truo divine right school 
oace maintained to me that this was an effect of 
republiean institutions, or, what came to the same 
thing, that the opposite was tho effect of monarchical 
institutions, He said that kings and princes were 
obliged to see a great many persons, whereupon 
Providence had conferred on them various means of 
being gracious to those persons, of which prompt 
recognition was one. 


FACETIA, 








MOTTO FOR RIVAL BATTUE-SHOOTERS. 
“Murper most fowl!” —Punch, 
DIFFERENT VIEWS. 

BisHors complain of a dearth of Candidates for 
Orders, Managers of theatres think differently. 
— Punch, 
BEGIN AS YOU MEAN TO GO ON. 


In buying a box of lights Meanmiser gave the boy 
& penny, and the boy gave him a halfpenny out, and 
so the matter would have ended there, only Mean- 
miser managed to drop the halfpenny change in the 
snow, and after searching about three-quarters of an 
hour for it, he was compelled to give it up for a bad 
job. —Judy. 
THE RAIN ARRAIGNED. 

Timm wonderful rain fell day by day, 

Washing the houses and piers away, 

Flooding the cellars and open plains— 

Worst of wicked destructive rains, 


How is it all this rainfall brings 

Only the loss of useful things ? 

Piers and houses to take is bad, 

When oe House of Peers you might have 
had. 


Flocding the plains to losses led,— 
Swamp the Commons next time instead, 
Better employed you still might be 
Taking the School Board ‘out to sea. 


Silly and senseless soaking rain 

Alter your plans if you pour again, 

Sparing the dens wheve people dwell, 

Wash the people, and wash them well. —Fun. 
OUR FLOW OF SPIRITS. 

Pvntic holidays in England, says a French con- 
temporary, are marred by the insobriety of the 
populace. Exactly. “Our féte days are our alco- 
holidays. —Fun. 

JACK’S LETTER, 
I stood by the post-office window one day 
Tn our little rustic village, 
When came an old dame, whose air seemed 


O say 
She knew less of letters than tillage, 
** Here’s something for you, ma’am,” was 
what the clerk said, 
As he handed the missive duly; 
But the poor old woman just shook her head, 
She couldn’t read writing truly. 
“Do let me help you,” at once I began, 
She smiled and handed it over; 
I saw as my eye through the letter ran, 
That it camo from her Jack the rover, 


“Dear Mother ’’—the writing was really so 
bad 
I stopped here, an] heard her mutter, 
As I puzzled it out —“ Ay, bless the lad, 
It’s from Jack—he always did stutter !’’ 

_A wirty lady and an obstinate gentleman were 
discussing the interesting subject of woman’s heart. 
Mr. A., growing warm, exclaimed : 

** Madam, let me tell you, facts are very stubborn 
things.”’ 

‘*Sir,” coolly replied Miss B., “ what a fact yon 
must be,”’ 

Wuere To Eat River Fisu.—On the River Plate, 
of course, —Fan. 





HANG IT! 


Brown meeting Jones, his friend, and see!ng him 
look very miserable, said: 

“Hullo, old man, why you've a face just fit fora 
funeral!” * 

“So I ought to have,” replied Jones, “ considering 
I’vo just had an execution in my house.” —Fun. 


Quorationw adapted to some.of our new Ironelnds 
—* When engines fail, then comes the tug of war.” 

Woo twicu Infants’ Uncles—Pop-guns, 

Srorer's Pet Flowers+Laughing-stocks, 

Suagp Practice—The knife-grimder’s. 

Sratzcrarz—Onr ileet in Besika Bay. 

Danauacus, Classes—First, second, and third. 

Easy to Strike—Love matches, 

Anotuer Accident—Tho. lagt fall of the thormo 
meter. 

SFEASONABLE Slides Those belonging to the magie 
lantern, —dJudy. 

Tue Schoolmaster Abroad—Austrian Monitors in 
the Danube, : Judy. 

DRURY LANF PANTOMMIE, 

“ Voxes et praterea nihil.” (If it isn’t new, it’s 

true.) ‘ —Puneh, 
CAUSH OR RFFECT? 

“‘Goop morning, Donelly! - I hear your daughter 
has a baby;isitaboy oragirl?” =~ 

“Shure, miss, aud it’s meself as doesn’t yet know 
for the life of me if I'ma grandfather ora grand- 
mother, bedad,” —Fun. 

OVERRUNNING THB CONSTABLE. 


“For miles the country, on both banks of the river 
Thames, is under water.” 


“ Tum rain it raineth every day ’— 
_ Alone the waterproofer smiles ; 
Perhaps the doctor too is } 
For he must find the weather pay, 
And both may bless the British Isles, 
To all the rest how dread and drear, 
The world all dripping glull, and dank! 
And Oity men in suburbsear, 
For Thames and_Co.’s account, "tis clear, 
There’s been a “run upen the bank!” - 
—Fun. 


TREASURE TROVE, 


AN advertiser states that he has “found small 
rough hairy mongrel terrier:dog,’? and goes on to 
say that the owner cah have it by paying all expenses. 
Tais man’s honesty is a trifle exuberant, That smal} 
mongrel has evidently found a master. Let’s hopo 
that in this case “findings” will for once turn out 
“ keepings,” —Fun. 

BEAR AND FORBEAR. 


Why is the present position of political affair 
like a thunderstorm ?—Becauso it threatens to be 
rather bad for Bruin. —Fun. 

“Sceepina Partners.”—The Pullman Bedroom 
Car Company. —Fun. 


A TEST CASE. 


A DAY or two ago, a citizen living at the river side 
called at the post office to mail.a package. He had 
four halfpenny stamps. on it, but when weighed it 
was found to lack two stamps. 

*Tll not pay it! Four stamps is plenty!’’ he 
blustered. ‘‘I know what it is worth to cary 
packages as well as the government does ?”’ 

“The postal law regulates these mattors,” observed 
the clerk, 

** Then I'll regulate the postal law, I will!’ 

The clerk was wondering how it could be dono, 
when the man continued : 

** You see this package ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

** With four stamps on it?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Well Pm going to mailit. If it reaches Chicago, 
all right, if it doesn’t I'll come around here and haul 
you through that window and break fifty o’ your ribs, 
and twist you twice around that door.” 


“* A SELF-DRNYING woman ”’—one who sends word 

“not at home,” when she is, 
PROCRASTINATION, 

Tom Harvarv kept a gun-shop in the town of 
Milwaukie. Tom was a first-rate workman, but 
distressingly dilatory in tho despatch of business. 
He would meet his patrons, with a positive promise, 
which he would renew month after month, until at 
length his shop became an armoury of unfinished 
rifles and fowling-pieces. One day, his neighbour 
Smith, who had suffered repeatedly by Tom’s habit 
of procrastination, entered his shop. 

“Tom,” said he, “I want you to make a gun for 
my little boy—a small, well-finished piece, and 
as light in the barrel as will be consistent with 
safety.” 

“* Oh, yes,” said Tom, “I will make itimmediately. 
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You shall have it at once. But, by the way, how old 
is the bey Ff” 

“ Well, as to that,’’ replied Smith, *‘ the boy is not 
born yet, but I thought I had better ges the, gun 
under way.” 

A roune Manbury boy proposed to his father that 
he go fishing, but his father had other business for 
him that day. 

“ Father,” said the young man, ‘“‘do you know 
what Solomon sail about boys going fishing ?” 

“Solomon didn’t say anythirg about it,” replied 
the parent, 

“Yes, hedid. He said if you spare the rod you 
spoil the child,” 

“The logic is good. I won’t spare it,” said the 
old gentleman, promptly, 

Wuat strange creatures girls are. Offer one of 
them good wages to work for you, and ten chances to 
one if the old woman “can spare any of her girls ;’’ 
but just propose matrimony, and see if they don’t 
jump atthechance of working « lifetime for their 
victuals and clothes. 

A YANKrE couple celebrated their silver wedding 
in Vermount, the other day, of whom it was said 
that they never exchanged a harsh word during their 
wedded life of twenty-five years. The most incredu- 
lous will believe it when it is stated that} th.y are 
deaf mutes. - 

CROSS-EXAMINING. 

A quick and ready wit is an almost indispensable 
endowment in s good cross-examining counsel, 
but the quickest and readiest sometimes finds his 
match. 

“ Oh, you say this gentleman was about twenty- 
five,” said Catining to a pert young woman in the 
witness-box, “ and I suppose now you cousidergyour- 
self apretty good judge of people’s ages,eh? Ah, 
just so. Well, now, how old should you take me to 


‘be ?” 


“Judging by your appearance, sir,’’ replied the 
witness, “‘ I should take you to bo about sixty. 
By your questions I should suppose you were about 
sixteen.”? 

Whether counsel had any more questions for this 
laly is not record*d. 

A PARTICULARDY witty reply was once made by a 
well-known English architect, who had been giving 
an important opinion, and whose professional status 
Mr. Serjeant Garrow, the opposing counsel, was 
anxious to depreciate. 

‘You area builder, I believe?’ began the ser- 
jet, . : 
“No, sir," am nota builder: I am an archi- 
tect,” . 

“Ah, well, builder or architect, architect or 
builder, they are pretty much the same, I sup- 
pose.”” 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir,I can’t admit that. I 
eonsider them to be totally different.” 

“Oh, indeed; perhaps you will state wherein this 
great difference consists.” 

“An architect, sir, conceives the design, prepares 
the plans, draws out the specifications—in short 
supplies the mind. The builder is merely the 
machine; the architect the power that puts the 
machine together and sets it going.” 

“Oh, very well, Mr. Architect; that will do; a 
very ingenious distinction withouta difference, Do 
youhappen to know who was the architect of the 
Tower of Babel ?” 

“ There was no architect, sir,” repli d the witness, 
“hence the confusion.” 

PENSIVENESS, , 

How can people expect frost, when they fly in the 
face of Providence with rinks and floating glaci- 
arums ? —Judy. 

Wuy are Judeon’s Simple Dyes Explosive?—As 
each is but a simple dye, it must be a debt to 
natur’; andif it be a detonator, it must be ex- 
plosive. ° 

METROPOLITAN Drawing Classes — Costermon- 
gers, 

Best Winter Quarters—Between two fires. 

WHat is the most inappropriate air to sing on a 
New Year’s Eve ?—‘‘ Good-bye to Er-in,’’ beeause 
everylody is saying good-bye to Year-out. 

A mMInoR Cannoi—The cracked 80-ton gun. 

How to serve Tarkey—With armour plates, 
ae Amusement at Hatcham—Drawing a 

OOoTH, 


STATISTICS. 


Ratuway Accipents.—During the year 1875 the 
various railway companies paid no less that £381,038 
a8 compensation for personal iujuries, an increase of 
£21,562 on the previous year. The amount paid in 
1874 was £355,876; in 1873, £364,509; in 1872 


' £290,389: in 1871, £312,334. For damage to goods, 
&o. they paid last year £278,917, being an increase of 
£27,264 over the previous year. In 1874 the amount 
was £251,293; in 1873, £231,707 5 in 1872, £186,619; 
and in 1871, £141,288. But these amounts do not 
represent the total cost of accidents on railways. 
They do not include the cost of repairs to the rolling 
stock orto the permanent way aifd works, or the 
deterrent influence, which is sometimes considerable, 
on passenger traffic; but the damages to goods on 
account of which compensations are paid are not, on 
the other hand, all the result of'accidents. The 
compensations paid on account of injury or damage 
together amounted last year, for England, to 
£591,891 ; for Scotland, to £39,595; and for Ireland, 
to £28,469 ; making a total for the year of £659,655, 
The totals in 1874 were £697,169 ; in 1878, £506,316 ; 
y re es 7, in 1871, £453,622; and in 1870, 
£446,431, 


REASON IN RHYME, 


"Tis a precept as pertinent now as of yore, 

“ The housewife’s broom sweeps best before 
her own door ;” 

And another—some wise folks have not yet 
forgot ’°em— 

‘A tub always stands firm upon its own 
bottom, 


Would you win fame or fortune? Toil 
bravely and wait; 

Success comes of labour, be it early or late. 

To attain any goal, whether power or pelf, 

Make your work thorough, and do it your- 
self, 


* . 
The soldier’é defence is his own trusty blade ; 
He waits for no comrade’s sharp sabre to 


ald; 

For should but a moment in waiting be 
lost 

That moment is priceless—a life is the cost. 


“Take time by the forelock,”” whatever you 
do, 

And trot along with him ; don’t try to pur- 
80} 

You may follow from now till the sun goes 
to seed, 

But you'll never catch time if you give him 
the lead, : 

Sages tell us ‘‘ the rolling stone gathers no 
moss ;”’ 

i _ to your trade,” if you’d suffer no 
088 5 

When doubt, disappointment and trouble 
affright, 


Stick the more closely, and all will come 
right, 





“To the shorn lamb He tempers the wind,” 
we are ; | 
But not to the lamb who flits out from the | 


And offers the stranger its fleece to shear | 
In the coldest and windiest month in the } 
year. 


“Keep out of debt;” tis a pestilent pool, 

Wherein wallows many a penitent focl, 

A crust that is paid for is sweeter, be sure, 

a the daintiest dinner, with duns at the 
oor. 


Follow theso precepts, it is easy to do; 

They’ve been followed by pagan, by Christian 
and Jew; 

And the longer you live the better you'll 





know 
The trv. of these teachings of ages ago. 
kh. H 


== 


GEMS, | 
| 


Ture are two things to which we never grow | 
accustomed—the ravages of time, and the injustice 
of our fellow men. 

Lies, artifice and tricks are as sure 8 mark of alow 
and poor spirit, as the passing of false money is of 
a poor, low purse. 

When we are alone, we have our thoughts to 
watch ; in our families, our tempers; and in society 
our tongues. 

When you are in danger from external enemies, 
look out. When the peril is from your own un- 
bridled passions, look in. 








Tho wounded heart still smiles, if religion light 
it—just as the ruin that the sun gilds; decay may 
be there, but the‘gleom is dispelled. 

Whispering may be wore dangerous than loud 
speaking; the latter may instantly call up the re- 
joinder of truth, if needed; but the former may 
travel on, leaving poison in its track, until truth can 
overtake it with difficulty, 

Anger is the most impotent passion that influences 
the mind of man: it effects nothing it undertakes ; 
and hurts the man who is possessed by it, more than 
the object agaiust which it is direeted. 

The real object of educaticn is to cive children re- 
sources that will endure as long as life endures; 
habits that will ameliorate, not destroy ; occupations 
that will render sickness tolerable, solitude, plea- 
sant, age, venerable, life more dignified and useful, 
and Jeath less terrible. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Benericrat Errect or Franngp.—The majority 
of people are not aware of tha beneéficiel effect of 
wearing flannel next to the body, both in cold and 
warm weather, Flannel is not so uncomfortablein 
the warm weather as prejudiced people believe. 
Frequently colds and constant hacking coughs have 
left me since adopting flannel garments. There is 
no need of great bulk about the waist which con- 
demns the wearing ‘of flannel to those who prefer 
waspwaists to health, for in that case flannel can be 
cut as loosely fitting waists always fastening at the 
back. There are scarcely any of the bad effects of 
sudden changes. of weather felt by those who wear 
flannel, and mothers, especially, should endeavour to 
secure such for their little people in preference to all 
those showy outside trimmings which fashion com- 
mendes, 

To Maxz Sovr.-—The best soup is made of lean, 
juicy beef that is fresh. It is poor economy to make 
soups of cooked meats; they impart a flat taste to 
the soup, the first cooking having greatly wasted the 
juices of the meat. Always put the meat in cold 
water to cook, having first washed it nicely in cold 
water. To each pound of meat allow three pints of 
water, and reduce, by boiling, to one quart. The 
soup-pot should always be kept covered; as the 
scum rises, it should be removed until the soup 
water is clear; then add the vegetables, If the soup 
becomes too thick after boiling for some time, add to 
it boiling water; a ketile of water should ke kept 
boiling for the purpose, The water in which 
poultry has been boiled can be made into soup ; but, 
of course is not so rich as if the meat had been 
allowed to boil to pieces in the water. 





- — ~ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





- JoNAU IN THE WuHatz.—In the cavity of the 
whale, a safe and practicable asylum is afforded— 


| not indeed in the stomach, but in another cavity of 


the whale; the throat is large, and is provided with 


| a bay or intestines, so considerable in size, that 
| whales frequently take into it two of their young ones 


when weak, especially during a tempest. In this 


| vessel are two vents, which serve for inspiration ; 


and here, in all prebability, Jonah was preserved, 
not, indeed, without a miracle, but with that eco- 
nomy of miracle so frequently: exemplified in tho 
Scriptures. 

Ir Dr. Slade has been treated roughly by the law, 
he can, at all everits, console limseJf with the know- 
ledge that he has highly-placed and influential per- 
sonages among his clientele. Most enthusiastic of 
his disciples are said to be the Princess Louise and 
lier sister-in-law, Lady Archibald Campbell. At the 


| house of the latter, in Beaufort Gardens, several won- 


derful spiritualistic seances have been held. 

Tus Spanish ARMADA.—Sinco the late storms, 
which have washed away tle upper portions of the 
Chesil Beach, Portland, searchers have been busily 
engaged in quest of treasure which has been at times 
revealed embedded in the blue clay, the West Bay 
liaving been the place where two treasure gallcons 
went to pieces in the storm which succeeded the de- 
feat of the Invincible Armada. A bar of dark-look- 
ing metal, recently found by a Portlander, has proved 
upon test to be a bar of pure silver 3lb, 2oz. in weight 
and valued at £12, The frequent finds of those ves- 
sels have obtained for them the local namo of 
‘‘duckey-stones.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





M. B.—You are not liable toafford your wife any means 
of aubsistence. If she voluntarily, and without any 
provocation, left her home, she must abide by the con- 
e@equences, 

J. ¥.—Editors and theatrical managers are not bound 
to return manuscripts Jeft with them for perusal, 
Amateur authors should always keep copies of their pro- 
ductions, 


A.pxa.—l, Ifa lady and gentleman are about entering 
an apartment or a building, the lady should enter first, 
unless danger be apprehended. When a lady and 
gentleman meet in the street the lady should show the 
first sign of recognition. 3. It is not in accordance with 
etiquette to shake hands with a lady after a first intro- 
duction, except under particular circumstances. 4. A 
gentleman should wear gicves in church and other public 
buildings, especially when accompanied by a lady. 


Axicz.—The coqueitry and fastidiousness of the maid 
must not be allowed to rule the tastes and conduct of 
the wife. She must instruct herself in the manifold 
duties that have devolved opou her through her con- 
jugal union, and so prepare herself for future contingen- 
cies, and she will be better able to resist crosses than be 
chagrined when they come. She must neither be too 
exacting nor too covetous of evjoyment, but bear in her 
remembrance that; 


** Pleasure that comes unlooked for is thrice wel- 


come, 
And if it stir the heart, if aught there be 
That may hereafter in s thoughtful hour 
Wake but a sigh, ’tis treasured up among 
The things most precious, and the day it came 
is noted as a white day in our lives.” 


W. M.—The invention and use of gunpowder in war 
have certainly tended to promote civilisation. Glance 
at history, and the growth of milder principles will burst 
oo mind in all itsamplitude. The temple of Janus, 
at Rome, always open in time of war, was never closed 
during five centuries, till the end of the sccond Punic 
war, and then only for a short time, and if we advert to 
the desolation caused by the Scythinus, Goths, Vandals, 
and Tartara, and the destruction of about two willions 
of human beings in the Cruzades, it seems to be evident 
that wars were anciently, and before the general use of 
firearms and cannon, more frequent, protracted, de- 
structive and cruel than they are now, 


Wittiam Cxrattrs,—Smoking to persons who have a 
tendency to pulmonary disease is highly dangerous, but 
where the lungs are healthy, enjoyed in moderation, it 
-does no harm to the general health. To persons of a 
lymphatic temperament it is even useful, 


B.—Invk spots may be removed by oxalic or nitric acid. 
Asa genera, rule, all spots occasioued by acids may be 
removed by alkalis, and those caused by alkalis may be 
remored by acids, 


Exkanorn.—We very shrewdly suspect that your 
affianced cares a great deal more for your money than he 
does for yourself, or he would never evince such anxiety 
on the subject ef your annuity, and we advise you to be 
very sure that he loves you before you marry him, and 
also to get your money settled on yourself, 


Bos.—The term “adult” is applied to persons who 
have passed the sge of infancy, or to be more precise, 
who have passed that of puberty. In this country it is 
somes to young men of twenty-one, but many men are 
fully grown a couple of years earlier, 


A.y.—Improvidence and idleness are cankerworms 
eating not only into the heart of society, but netrating 
into the very m ef the demestie circle; they always 
keep each ether company, for their very nature makes 
them inseparable companions. Look at the idle man. 
What is he in bis hideous listlessness, his dependance on 





others, his miserable disregard of all consequences of all 
retribution? Is he not a burden to all around bim, a 
vampire consuming what is not his own, a pest to society, 
and a curse to all around him? 


P. P.—The composition is very poor indeed. It is 
against our rule to notice pieces of poetry which are de- 
clined. 

Epitu J.~Your writing is not suitable for law writing. 
It requires a neat, round hand, with perfect clearness of 
Some, Apply to oue of the numerous law ata- 

oners, 


A: B.—The difference in your ages is nothing if you 
have any affection for the young lady, If her parents 
object you must consult between = It she be of age 
she cau act for herself. Upon the whole, however, we 
fear you do not sufficiently admire the person you are 
engaged to to undergo much inconvenience for her sake. 
You must put a bold front upon the matter, 


T. M.—Paint spots may be removed from silk by di 
ping a pen in spirits of turpentine, and transferring it 
in sufficient quantity to discherge the oil and gluten. 
Let it stand some hours and then rub it, 


Txowas.—To some constitutions tobacco-smoking is 
decidedly injurions, as it acts as a powerful narcotic, 
and consequently affects the brain and stomach, Persons 
of sedentary habits are more liable than others to have 
their nerves shaken by constant smoking, but as the 

ractice is s0 universal it is rather difficult to refrain 

rom tt, A little resolution at first would soon weaken 

the habit, and alterwards it would be easy to get rid of 
it altogether. Begin by gradually lessening the number 
of pipes until yeu have reduced the daily allowance to 
ove or two after supper at home, and above all, avoid 
frequenting taverns, One pipe in a small, ill-ventilated 
and crowded bar-room is m»re injurious than a hundred 
smoked at home by a cosy fireside, 


REMEMBRANCE, 


I often think of the olden time, 
Of the cays of long ago, 

When we wandered in the soft spring-time, 
To where the brooklets flow; 

The woodland scenes we often shared, 
Where shady maples grew, 

When side by side we little cared 
Wiuat time would bring to view. 


Our lives, how sadly changed since then! 
A few years only, too: 

And fate bas done his part, I ween, 

3ut let us still be true; 

Although he drew his sceptre weird, 
And cast our lives apart, 

The trophies of the past appear, 
Aud bind our souls and hearts, 


Our error wrought a sacrifice, 
And one which we regret, 

Bat only let the truth suffice~ 
We never can forget; 

For through the vista of the years 
Som? thoughts we'll ever keep, 
Affection’s smiles, devotion’s tears, 

Our love £0 pure and deep. 


Now that resolves are firmly made, 
Our lives asunder riven, 
(E’en though our minds in error strayed,) 
Let’s pray to be forgiven; 
And when at Jast we all have crossed 
Beyond the Stygian river, 
Our lives, which are now tempest-toased, 
Will then unite for ever, H, H, 


Nettie, nineteen, Medium height, fair, fond of music, 
and domesticated, would like to correspond with a dark 
gentleman, 


Vancuanp, twenty-four, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, petty officer in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about twenty-two, with a 
little money. 


Iizzig, twenty-one, medium height, slender, dark, 
good-looking, musical, of alovivg disposition, would like 
to correspond with a tall, dark, good-looking young 
en, with a view to matrimony. Must be fond of 

ome, 


Haprr Hat, twenty-three, tall, light hair, blue eyes, 
and good-looking, would like to receive carte-de-visite 
o€ a young lady about his own age with a view to matri- 
mony. 


Rurvs, twenty-three, would like to correspond with 
a dark young lady of from seventeen to twenty-two, 
with means. 


Robert L., twenty-four, a stoker in the Royal Navy, 
medium height, dark complexion, considered good-look- 
—— like to oorrespond with a young woman fond 
of home. 


Emir, seventeen, fair, would like to receive carte-de- 
visite of a respeetable young gentleman, fond of home, 
of aloving disposition, 

Letitia B., eighteen, tall, considered handsome, would 
like to correspond with a young geatleman who must be 
fond of home and music, tall, good-looking, and in a 
good position, 


_ Mania, nineteen, tall, considered good-looking, would 
like to correspond with a gentleman about twenty-two, 
good-looking. 

Span and Beta wish to correspond with two young 
men with a view to matrimony. hey are both domes- 
ticated. Respondents must be of medium height, dark, 
good-tempered, 


Cc 


Tom, twenty, tall, light hair, blue eyes, would like to 
oe with a young lady. of a very loving disposi- 
jiou. 

Tin, twenty, considered good-looking, fair complexion, 
would like to exchange earte-de-visite with a hundsome 
young lady about his own age and with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Brancun, sixteen, medium height, fair, considered 
cood-looking. would like to correspond with a young gen- 
tleman about eighteen, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, sud good-looking. - 

Janiz and Evitu, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young gentlemen, Janie is twenty-three, 

olden hair. Edith is twenty-four, medium height, 
rown hair, and blue eyes. Both are considered good- 
looking, of @ loving disposition, domesticated, and 
musical, 

Anyriz and Loursa, two friends, ladies’ maids, wish to 
correspond with two respectable young gentlemen, with 
a view to matrimony. Annie is of medium height, 
light brown hair, grey eyes, and considered good-looking. 
Thoroughly domesticated. Louise_has dark hair, hazel 
eyes, and of a loving disposition. Respondents must be 
fond of home, 

Nxurr and Karis, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond witn two young men, Nelly is eighteen, light 
hair, and blue eyes, Katie is tweuty, brown bair, and 
blue eyes. Both are of loving dispositions, fond of 
home, and thoroughly domesticated. Respondents must 
be tall, dark, aud good-looking. 


Comuonications RECEIVED ; 


: OrneLLo is responded to by—Annie, tall, dark, and 

oving. 

. Romeo by—Jessie, brown hair and eyes, and fond of 
ome, 

Macpeta by~—Janet, tall, light brown hair and eyes, 
and loviug. 

Tom M. by—Annie. Thinks she is all he requires, 

Axtiiur M, by—Lucy, good-lcoking. 

Ben. L. by—Lottie, fond of home, thoroughly domes- 
ticated. 

Firing Jin by—Lillie, eighteen, fair, blue eyes, good- 
looking. 

Matnstarsart by—Rose, seventeen, light brown hair 
and blue eyes. 

a M. by—Mary, nineteen, brown eyes, and auburn 
ir, 

H, by—S, A., twenty-six. 

Water by Ethel, eighteen, dark, medium height, and 
of a loving disposition. 

Lorme by—William Edward H., fair, grey eyes, and 
good-looking. 

K. D. by—Gertie L., twenty-four, brown hair, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home, Tuinkdshe is all 
he requires, - 

Tom by—Maggie, twenty-one, medium height, hazel 
eyes. 

Tuomas M. by—Kitty S., tall, dark hair, and brown 
eyes, 

Tom M. by—Minnie, good-looking, fond of home and 
children, 

Autuur M, by—Nelly, considered good-looking, foud 
of home, ; 

Bsw L, by—Louie, considered good-l. eking, fond of 
home, 

_Crana by—T. W., nineteen, tall, good-looking, would 
like to excnanye curte-de-visite, 


Att. the Back Nousers, Paats, and Vorumazs of the 
“Lonpos Reape” are in priut, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halipence, Kigut- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Kightpeues each, 


Tux Loxpow Reaves, Post-free, Tiroe-halfpenca 
Weekly; or Quarterly Que Shilling aud Kightpeuce, 
Livzand Fasuioyn, Vols,1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 
Evzxrbopy’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threopence 
each. 
nn 


e*. Now Ready Vou. XXVII, of Taz Lowpow Ruapes 
Priee 4s; 6d. 


Also, the Tirzz and Inpgx to Vou XXVIL,, Price Oxa 
Pansti 


Now Ready, the CHRISTMAS (DOUBLE) PART 
(Parts 165, 163), containing EXTRA CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, with complete Stories, Illustrated. Price Que 
Shilling, by post One Shillng aud Fourpeuxce, 


N.B,—CorrusronpDEnts MUST ADDRESS TaRia Lerrerd 
to tH“ Epiroz or “Tux Lonpow Reapux,” 33;, Strand, 


Cc, 


t+ We cannot undestake to return Rgiests] Manu. 
scripts, As they are seut to us Voluntariiy, authors 
should retain ¢opies, 
~ 








London: Published for the Proprietor at 334, Strand, by 
G, A, Suitz, 
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